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Denial 
By Ethel A. MacNish: 


ALONE and crushed, his enemies close by, 
With hasty speech Peter denied his Lord. 
Yet safe and careless, with light laughter, I 
Denied him with the small, unspoken word. 


Toronto, Can. 
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lessons is issued, Copies'may be had for six cents. 
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The Bigot 


There is no bigot quite so hopelessly fettered as 
the man who is alwavs finding bigotry in other peo- 
ple. There is none so creed-bound as he who is al- 
ways flaunting as his creed, ‘I believe all creeds are 
wrong.’’ He, like every one else, has a belief; but 
his belief leads him nowhere, while the beliefs of those 
who rejoice in their creeds lead to a definite some- 
where. The believer's creed is a possession of value, 
the result of thought and conviction that seeks to 
build. The creed-attacker’s creed is an obsession, 
such °° one finds in the disordered minds of a lunatic 
asylum ; seeking to destroy others, it destroys only 


itself. 
> al 
Honored with Responsibility 


Most persons whose! lives amount to anything are « 


carrying so many responsibilities that the burden of 
these often well-nigh reaches the breaking point. 
And with the pressure and strain comes a longing to 
‘*get out from under.’’ It is a good offset to any 
such feeling to ask ourselves how we should like it if 
we had no résponsibilities. Suppose neither God nor 
man cared to trust us with any important tasks ! 
There are derelicts of humanity in the world who are 
without obvious responsibility. We would not relish 
their place, for ourselves. It is aglorious, undeserved 
privilege that we have heavy responsibilities. ‘The 





heavier and mere ‘numerous they are, the greater is | 


the privilege. For it shows that we-are counted 
capable. It would be a pity to forfeit the privilege by 
proving that we do not deserve it. 


Pat 


Was Jesus God-like, or God? 

Truth always gains by being denied or chal- 
lenged. Therefore it ought not to disturb us when 
men tell us that the faith that is in us is a mistaken 
or an unwise faith, and that the object of our faith 
does not exist. Our faith is given to us to meet just 
such tests as that. Many a child of God to whom 
God’s.iove and power and very person have been 
made real through the Man Christ Jesus, our God and 
Saviour, will rejoice in the way that the faith of the 
men who lead the world in critical Bible scholarship 
has met a certain challenge. The challenge is that 
their Jesus was only a perfect man, not God ; that he 
was divine only as we may be divine, the difference 
being merely that he carried out his divinity perfectly, 
while we do not. That is what the present-day ‘ lib- 
eral’ means when he says he believes in the divinity 
of Jesus, but not in his deity ; and then he goes on to 
claim that with this belief, or denial, the leading 
Bible scholars agree. “Their answer is to be given in 
The, Sunday School Times this year, and it is com- 
tmenced on the third page of this issue. The docu- 
ment thus begun has no uncertain tone. It promises 
to become one of the historic declarations of truth in 
the age-lomg conflict between Christ and. anti-Christ. 


Exposing Others to Infection 

_., Deliberate inoculation of one kind of germ in 
order to combat another kind of germ need not be 
confined to the physical life. Intentional exposure 
of.our friends to the right sort of infection is one of 
the largest services that we can be rendering them. 
We could all of us do more of it than we do. A cer- 
tain Christian layman, carrying large responsibilities 
as a successful business man, makes it his practise to 
bring into touch with active Christian workers, when- 


< 


ever she hes an opportunity, different friends and ac- 
quaintances of his whom he believes would profit by 
this personal touch. He does it incidentally, in the 
midst of a busy life ; but he plans for it deliberately 
and constantly, instead of leaving such meetings to 
chance or providence. Ifa friend is passing through 
the city, he will get him to meet at lunch time some 
one who can either give or gain a bit of Christian in- 
spiration for the daily fight. In this and in other ways 
he is continually bringing together people who might 
otherwise never meet, and thus exposing one or both 
of them to a spiritual infection that makes for Chris- 
tian health and renewed efficiency. What opportuni- 
ties we all have, in our homes, at our meal times, in 
our journeyings and in the daily routine of life, for 
shaping the circumstances of others’ lives, and giv- 
ing them a lift or even a right-about-face, by this 
sort of exposure to personalities whose power is drawn 
from Christ himself! It is a better kind of preaching 
than telling people what they ought to do. 
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The Hardest Forgiveness 

There is only one kind of person whomy,it is 
more difficult to forgive than ‘the pérson who has 
wronged us; and that is the person whom we 
have wronged. It is hard enough to keep sweet and 
forgiving when we are right, and they are wrong, and 
we know’it. But when we have been in the wrong; 
and have been sharply criticized or taken to task by 
some one who does this not at all ina Christian 
spirit, then to own up, and forgive, and forget, and 
bear no grudge‘ whatsoever, calls for the miracle: of 
Christ-power in us to as great degree as in any test 
that can ever come. It is a harder, higher form’ of 
forgiveness than that which even the saintly Stephen 
showed when he prayed for the forgiveness of his 
murderers. For Stephen was in the right, and they 
were in the wrong, and he knew it. To forgive 
when we have been wrong is to lay claim to the prom- 
ise of the ‘‘ new creation’’ which any man ‘may have 
who is in Christ. It is to pass at once from the death 
of sin to the life of conquest and victory. But Christ 
is equal even to this. 


The Peril of a Contemptuous Spirit 


O CHILD sneers. Growing boys and girls some- 
times say cutting things, and the child whom 
bad parental training has turned into a little 

pseudo-adult perhaps may sneer, just as he comments 
on the political situation ; but the true child as such 
does not sneer. The generosity and trustfulness of a 
child’s judgment are incompatible with the con- 
temptuous spirit, Sneering is an artificial growth, a 
something which, like atheism, is not natural but 
forced. Its presence indicates the: passing of the 
simplicities of childhood ; and it equally indicates 
that maturity has not yet come. 

For no old people sneer. That is, no mature 
people. If one have an aged friend who slips into 
speech of bitter scorn, he so far and for the moment 
disappoints one: he has lapsed into the crudity of an 
earlier age: Mellowness means the death of scorn. 

There is‘something about the spirit of a sneer which 
is an advertisement of immaturity. We may be quite 
sure that some young people whom we have known 
as masters of the art of the abbreviated and staccato 
expression of contempt—young people who can com- 
press an adverse verdict into an expressive sniff—are 
blissfully unconscious how. they advertise the very 
thiag ‘their sneer is designed to conceal—the fact that 
they are not yet grown-up. 

‘ “The truth is, the sneer is the confession. of weak- 
ness, The scornful‘man is in an attitude of self-defense, 


usually against either superior knowledge (everybody 
knows how quick people are to despise what they 
do not understand), or in the presence of superior 
strength, or he is fending off remorse and shame: the 
cynicism and scornful censoriousness of the impeni- 
tent is, of course, a byword among students of human 
nature, 

Yet while the scornful spirit is a plain evidence of 
weakness, it entangles itself with gifts and arts that 
may be both strength and glory, notably the gifts of 
forceful speech. The epigram has been in all ages 
the facile servant of the cynical spirit; and great and 
commanding intellectual strength has been not simply 
spent but prostituted in the service of bitter and acid 
distillations of sarcastic speech; and that waste has 
meant the ruin of many a character. For it is through 
its verbal expression. that the temper of contempt 
reacts upon the character. The bitter saying pleases 
the utterer, and the meanness of the judgment is 
veiled beneath the cleverness of the expression. And 
not the meanness only, but the falsity of the — 
ment. 

For, let us here note well, no sneerer as such 
speaks the truth. The thumb-nail sketches he makes 
would be dull if they were accurate. It-is precisely 
their exaggeration that gives them their pungency and 
grip. But think what that means in the eating out of 
all that-is best in a’ man’s character, of the corrup- 
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tion of his truth and his humility! No wonder men 
hate this spirit of scorn. Mark you, they will readily 
and almost involuntarily applaud a scorner, for his 


utterance is like heating wine, intoxicating’ both 


speaker and hearer; but men love a scorner never,— 
scorn murders good-will. And the form of aversion it 
nerates is peculiarly hard to overcome: one can 
ive anger and m , but the sneer of 
contempt it is extremely hard to forget and 
The fact is, the spirit of scorn is the truly diabolic 
spirit, and it is so represented by the great Christian 
poets, and by men of so different standpoints as 
Milton, Goethe, and Newman. Its worthless judg- 
ments, its petty egotism, its cheap vindictiveness, its 
empty pride, are the very antithesis of the Christian 
spirit. For the Christian is that spirit which seeks to 
view men and things not from the standpoint of weak 
human pique, but of the magnanimity of God, who 
sees not the part but the whole. The ideal of the 
Christian spirit is that in judging it should wait upon 
and have regard to that other Verdict which concur- 
rently with our thoughts on one another is ‘being 
passed by God upon us all. 
And therefore the Scripture is full of warnings 
against the contemptuous spirit: against despising 
the poor, the little children, the timid in foith, the 


Ww ¢ healthful benefit of ne, the claim’ 
of his -holy service, the riches grace, and the 
person of his Representative, Jesus Christ. That 
such a range of warnings is uttered is that there 
is nothing in earth or in heaven, venerable, 
para yom is recep -touch of this tem- 
per ~e 

In presence of evil our Lord was sometimes 
v as when evil men put stumbling- 


the spirit of scorn was notin him. For he looked at 
men not with the narrow gaze of a vindictive and © 
explosive self-love, but as from the ramparts of 
heaven. _And the detachment of his judgment of 
men armed him against their contempt and pride: 
he was ‘dumb to ¢heir scorn and turned upon their 
laughter only the dominance of earnest eyes.’"» May 
his gentleness make us t, his magnanimity save 
us from pettiness, and his reverence the work of 
God control our judgments, making us ashamed of 
crude contempt, and crushing the rising of the spirit 
of scorn in our unchastened hearts, ‘ 





Making Assets of Our Feelings 


There is never any lack of interest in the subject 
of our feelings, for feelings themselves are ever-present 
factors in our lives. ‘The Sunday School Times has 
often pointed out the gain of ignoring our feelings, and 
now an Ontario reader has these well-considered and 
important questions to ask : 


Rher reading your article ‘‘In Bondage to Our Feelings,"’ 
in the issue of February 12, I am constrained to write asking 
if you could not give us a little information regarding our 
feelings. 

It is true that numberless warnings are sounded forth as to 
what nzo¢ to do with them, but very little is said as te their 
legitimate place or use ; so, for the sake of others who may be 
puzzled as I have been, | ask if you could not enlighten us. 

a the power to feel as. one of the. mightiest forces 
of my being, | cannot believe it to be merely a weapon of the 
Devil, nor can I accept the idea that any power is given us to 


be ignored. I ee that there are times when our feelings 
should be tanoved, and that ‘there is pees of allowing’ them 
to rule and control us, whereas we should maséer all our forces. 
But we must know how. Can it not best be done by directing 
them into legitimate channels? And what would you consider 
to be legitimate channels? Is it not in our ignorance that 
Satan finds his most, powerful ally? 


There are three definite things that we may do 
with regard to our feelings. 

First, we may use our feelings. Whenever we have 
any feeling that is of a right sort, —love, pity, interest, 
aspiration,—we ought to put that feeling to work. 
Worthy feelings: are given to us for this purpose. 
Let us materialize them, turn them from feeling into 
actibn, energize them, make them real, give them a 
body, or some form of expression. Let us do some- 
thing about it, if possible, every time our beings are 
enriched by a feeling that is worthy of this attention. 
Then our feelings will become part of the best assets 
of our lives, And they will be deepened and multi- 
plied. A good feeling acted upon breeds more good 
feelings, and increases our sensitiveness to feeling, 
which is always a measure of power. On the other 
hand, right feelings that are allowed to come and go 
unheeded leave us poorer in both feeling and power, 
calloused, less sensitive, worse off than before we 
hadthem., 

Second, we may ignore our feelings. Whenever 
they tend in the wrong direction, prompting us to 
unworthiness, or discouragement, or wrong-doing, or 
anything that we. shall be’ better off without, we are 
simply to starve them to death by inattention. Some- 
times we must grind them under foot, and conquer 
them by prayerful fighting. But stvdied indifference 
to them is the safest course of treatment. 

Third, when we lack feeling of any sort or in any 
particular line, we can go ahead and do our simple 
duty in spite of that lack, Duty-doing need never 
depend upon feelings, and ought never to. 

As a matter of fact, we need to recognize that 


feelings are in primarily the realm of result, not of ° 


motive, so far as any responsibility we have for them 
is concerned. When we have feelings of the right 
sort, we are to be grateful. When we have them of 
the wrong sort, we are to ignore them. When we 
have them not at all, we are to go on our way still 
doing God's will. Life is too short, and time too 


precious, and responsibilities and privileges too big, 
for us to be able to afford to spend any time or 
thought in cultivating feelings. That may be a teach- 
ers or parent's duty in child-training, as one of his 
responsibilities for the child. But it is no grown 
person's duty for himself. Life is happier, richer, 
more useful, and feelings are better, when we look 
upon them either as luxuries or obstacles, never as 
necessities. 
Kx 


A Heart-broken Wife’s Privilege 

There is no sin more desolating than that. which 
enters a home to come between husband: and wife in 
their mafried love, Is the Saviour of the world equal’ 
to caring for one who trusts him in the midst of such 
sorrow? And can he restore peace and-joy even after 
the havoc wrought by such sin? A friend of a woman 
whe needs strength and guidance in such a crisis asks 
what help can be given. In a letter that need not be 
printed here in full, this friend tells how the hus- 
band's interest and devotion were drawn away, and 
how difficult it now is for the wife, even though he 
has abandoned his wrong course, to find the peace 
and strength that she longs for. Her position is the 
harder because she counts herself at fault for having 
permitted the beginnings of the wrong when she be- 
lieves she might have prevented it. The letter in 
part is-as follows : 


I wish you could tell me what to tell a dear Christian 
woman who is struggling so to see and trust mney more fully. 
She feels that she has a zealous heart, and will not be satisfied 
until she can know that God can take that all out of her heart. 
She prays and grieves so over it, and wants to be strong in 
her Saviour. an you help her? 


After describing the circumstances in the husband’ s ; 
life that led to his unwise and unloving course, the 
letter continues : 


She had prayed for eight years that he might be an earnest 
Christian ; then, just as he was ready to join the church, this 
happered. What shall she do? She feels she has sinned so, 
and does pray, and pray. The husband says he feels ashamed 
of it all—but oh, the sting, the pang of it all! She was first to 
blame, and now can you give her some comforting word? She 
has tried so hard to live upright, and bring her children close. 
Can Jesus forgive her? she asks; and how can she live to 
keep a swect peace, and how can she cleanse her heart from 
that jealous feeling? She wants to live so ds-to bring her hus- 
band to Christ, for he-would be a power for good. Can you 
help her through your columns? . 

What may this Christian wife confidently believe to 
be God's will, now, for herself and her husband? Is 
it that she should live on in distrust, and doubt, 
thereby making it harder for her husband to do. what 
he ought to do and can do? Or is it that she should 
cast the whole burden and, outcome of her life and 
her husband's on the Lord, confident that God’ s will for 
them both is that they should enter into a brighter, 
better, more joyous future—here and hereafter—than 
anything that they have yetknown? As between these 
two choices, either one of which she can deliberately 
make her own, there is no room for doubt, for one 
who knows anything of God and his purposes ‘for his 
children, Therefore let her give herself up, now, 


J is God's will for that home and 
all who are in it. If this wife and-mother is the only 

< great privi i ike 
acting as the one, the only one, through whom Christ 
can in Does her 


ignore them, to i 
pletely that none but Christ and herself shall know 
that they even exist. Bee , 

And knowing that God's will for her husband is 
that he should accept Christ as his Saviour and sur- 
render himself unreservedly to the mastery and the 
service of Christ, making Christ's purposes his own 
and only purposes throughout his life, this Christian 
wife, who is thus ible under God for her hus- 
band’s surrender tan diivetion, can and must pray 
and live, now, in quiet confidence that God will bring 


this to pass. For God has given her his word that © 


whatsoever she asks of him, in Christ's name, he wil! 
do. . This prayer of hers is ‘‘in Christ's name”’ ; that 
is, it is in accordance with Christ's will : of that she 
has no doubt. Therefore it is God's pledged word 
that is at stake : and God's word is never broken. 
The wife's part in this, accompanying her daily, 
confident prayer to God, is so to incarnate Jesus 


.Christ himself in her own life that all that she does 


and all that she is shall help to guide, and steady, 
and strengthen her husband as God works out his 
will in him. A love that crucifies self, and loves and 
trusts to the uttermost, will do more for her husband 
than anything else that she can offer. This love must 
seal her lips to criticism, or reproach, -or.condemna- 
tion of her husband in anything that he has done or 
may yet.do, Instead, everything that she says must 
show her love and confidence in him. God must be 
trusted to judge and condemn and reform, as is need- 
ed: that is God's part, not the wife's. In showing 
this unbounded confidence in her husband, she is 
only showing’ her unbounded confidence in God,— 
for is not her husband now in God's ‘care, committed 
to. God by herself? And can God's promise ‘and 
God's will fail ? } 

The heavenly Father has planned such blessings, 
just ahead, for these two dear children of his, as they 
would not dare to dream of. The fulfilling of these 
blessings depends, under God, upon the wife and’ her 
willingness to commit herself and her husband" abso- 
lutely into God’s keeping. If she will do that, letting 
Christ’s spirit master her always, and paying no at- 
tention to her own discouraged’ or rebellious feelings, 
but clinging to God and his covenant with her, then 
all the powers of hell cannot defeat God's purposes 
for the enriching of that home with the joys of heaven 
itself. 


al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: we humbly..thank thee for the 
place thy love provides us as thy children, and pray for 
grace to adorn it, ‘Teach us the art of laughter—not so 

much the laughter of the lips as of the heart. y should we 

ieve when we are thine heirs? Keep us from discrediting 

th thee and ourselves by moping, by indulging ‘vain regret, 
by rey: on our privations and pains. Fix our eyes on the 
good we have, and enable us:to make the most of it. Teach 
us the large humor of life. Every day anew generate within 
us the glee of a healthy child, the re of a masterful man, 
and the appreciative sensibilities of a refined woman. Let our 
nerves tingle with honest and hearty enjoyment of things as 
they are, and with bold assurance of better things yet to be. 
Deliver us from uneasy discontent, from the warped vision 
that sees’only black, from the — spirit that bawls for more 
while its hands are full... . Alas, Lord, we now. have more 
than we use; our riches go to waste ; we lose relish for sun- 
shine ; we are thankless for health and comfort ; we get little 
out of the untold wealth provided for us in human companion- 
ship; above all, we forget our ‘measureless advantage in 
forgiven sin, in the feast of truth afforded our minds, in the 
inspiring privilege of fellowship with thee, and the glorious 
opportunity of serving men and shaping the future in thy name. 
Father, forgive us' for disparaging and neglecting gifts so ma- 
jestic, and squandering our energies on bubbles and gewgaws. 
Cure these Gisamnannt minds of ours. Show us how trivial 
are our griefs beside dur joys, and how negligible are other 
people's follies in comparison with our own. Keep us from 
blaming Providence and our fellow-men for the jangling dis- 
cords which in fact rise-out of our own ill-temper and awkward- 
ness. Put us in tune with the universe until its music shall fill 
our ears, and our unconscious echo of it bring balm to hearts 
that ache. ... Lord, we would be thine almoners, dispensing 
thy gifts to make men glad, and —— our comrades with 
the contagion of goodness. We are in thy hands for training 
to this high service and noble living ; and in this training we 
would welcome all thy discipline, however painful, and exult 
that we are thought worthy of thy scourge. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 17 (Matt. 11: 1-19) 


(\ Hlstory, Osived. Free church” ited Sauer: 

The United Free Church of Scotland, to which I belong, 

not, S sense Sees sons as deficient in scholarship ; 
an 


tance with its ministers and professors, numbering in 
but I do not know a single on 

amongst them who does not believe and teach the doctrine 
in question, For this many reasons might be assigned ; 
but, in my opinion, the chief one is that our men have a 
thorough knowledge of what is taught ip Scripture on the 
subject, and e: ally in the words of our Lord himself, 


Professor L. Robinson, M.A., Ph.D., 
Old Testament Literature and sis, Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

By the ‘deity’? of Christ, I understand the super- 
human, Godlike character of Jesus, which distinguishes 
him as unique, and different from every other person who 
ever lived. By his *‘ divinity,’’ fear some in these days 
mean that he was no more divine than any other good man, 
except possibly to a greater degree. With such a view I 
have absolutely no sympathy whatever. ‘l'o me Jesus was 
the predicted ‘*God with us’? and ‘‘ Mighty God”’ of 
Isniah 7: 14; 9: 6, nothing less, After every review of 
his life and teachings, I lay down the Gospels—the Syn- 
optists as well as John—ready to exclaim with Thomas, 
‘* My Lord and my God”’ (John 20: 28). 


Professor Borden Parker Bowne, M.A., LL.D. 
Philosophy, and Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, Boston University. 
I accept the doctrine of the Trinity, and I do not think 
that modern biblical study in any way undermines it. 


Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, D.D., Ph.D., 

LL.D., Assyrian and Comparative Semitic 

Philolog niversity of. Pennsylvania, and 

Curator Semitic Section of the University’s 
Museum. 

The development of the Christian church from the small- 
est of beginnings to the greatest world-power which we all 
know to-day, is a historical fact. All historical facts brought 
about by new revolutionizing ideas necessarily must .orig- 
inate with a member of the human race, its representative, 
so to speak, in this particular sphere, who. first conceived 
the new idea and started the great movement. Jesus Christ 
is no exception to this rule, To speak of modern culture 
and ethics, of brotherhood with man’ and of friendship with 
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God (all indications of the existence of the Kingdom of | 


God within us preached and taught by Jesus), without 
acknowledging a personal Jesus as the source and origin 
of this new life and the-ruler in this great realm, would 
mean to be warmed by the rays of the sun.without acknowl- 
edging the sun as the source of light and heat for all man- 
kind. 

The great truths constituting the center of Christian re- 
ligion are a spiritual power starting in eternity and leading 
man back’to eternal happiness and rest in God. They are 
a principle, a force, which man must apply to the daily 
affairs of life according to his own understanding and inter- 
pretation. For every man.is personally responsible for his 
life and conduct. He who will fall under the life-giving 
force of these great truths must be spiritually inclined and 
tuned to their harmonies, he must have the proper receiver 
for tages | the wireless messages of comfort and inspi- 
ration from the- resurrected -Christ which. actually flash 
through the whole Christian world every moment, 4s he 
has promised at the time of his bodily departure from earth 
(Matt. 28 : 18, 20), and which, though unseen and, may 
be, ridiculed by many, are as solid a fact as the earth upon 
which we stand and the sun from which we receive the 
power of our physical existence. 

From a critical and devotional study of the Bible, and 
from a lifelong experience and remarkable guidance through 
the darkest hours of my life on the part of Him in whom 
alone I confided, I am fully prepared to answer the great 
question, which ‘at one time or other every human being 
must answer: ** Who do you say that I the Son of man 
am?’’ With a clear mind and from all my heart I sign the 
declaration of Peter: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,’’ speak with Thomas: ‘*My Lord and my 
God,’’ and add of my own account: My Saviour, with 
whom I would rather, if this were possible, spend all my 
time in Hell, than enjoy the pleasures of Paradise without 
Him. 

Professor Alexander Souter, M.A., D.Litt., 
New Testament Greek and Exe esis, Mans- 
field College, Oxford, England. 

I believe absolutely in the deity of Christ, and with in- 
creasing reason as the years go by. The age in which we 
live is characterized by a monstrous conceit of itself; yet, 
as a student of history, I cannot see that in knowledge it is 
really superior to earlier ages, except in the realm of nat- 
ural science. The mystery of Christ’s deity remains, and 
ought to remain, Yet it was believed by himself, and be- 
lieved by the apostles. Itis a belief that has been abun- 
dantly blessed throughout the ages to those who have held 
it.: I cannot sée that anything has occurred during the 
last hundred years to shake the belief. The mystery re- 
mains, but so does the fact. Faith in Christ remains the 
sole power for the permanent uplifting of humanity. 
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Professor Shailer Mathews, M.A., D.D., Sys- 
tematic Theology, and Dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. . 

I believe that God was incarnate or individualized in 
Jesus. That is, I assent to the Chalcedonian formula as 
to the ‘* person,’’ but prefer to come to that conception of 
the incarnate deity of Jesus through another route than 
that followed by the metaphysics of the past. I use the 
term ‘‘ deity,’’ but hold as strongly as ever the creed of 
Chalcedon:to ‘his humanity. 

Professor Robert W. Rogers, M.A., Ph.D., 

D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.8., Hebrew and Old Tes- 

tament Exegesis, Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey. _ 

Nothing has happened amid the learning and sifting of 
recent years to diminish in the least degree my beliefin the 
deity of our Lord. No other view of his Person explains 
what he has been to others and what he istome. I have 
no‘ fear that his supreme Authority can be diminished, and 
I -go ‘steadily forward, desiring above all else in life to 
know him by.that same inner experience whereby his 
saints in all ages have been best assured concerning him. 
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An inquiry into scholarship’s answer 
to the question of John the Baptist 


» M.A., B.A., 
sis, Knox 


Biahroscleas Edens tte? 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

Those who deny to Christ the place which has been 

always accorded to him by the Christian Church seem to 


me to have an inadequate os of the stupendous 


claims made for Christ by by those who stood 
nearest to him—claims which has confirmed, Pro- 
fessor Denney’s great book on ‘‘ Jesus and the Gospel’’ 
must ge to create a clearer and more adequate con- 
ception of the person of Christ in minds that have been 
perplexed or skeptical. 


President Robert Mackenzie, D.D., San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, California. 

Between the words divinity and deity as applied to 
Christ the Christian church has so far made no essential 
difference. It speaks of the divinity of Christ and of the 
deity of Christ indifferently, considering them but syn- 
onyms of the same thing. 

Some of those who make a distinction between them do 
so with a sinister purpose. Divine, in their sense of that 
word, means that Christ is Godlike in character and works 
only in a larger or lesser d . It means, as the Chris- 
tian church usts it, that in Christ dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. To use the word divine in the sense that 
Christ differs from other men only in degree is to deceive 
people who understand it to mean that he differs from all 
men as such in kind. The word deity conveys unequivo- 
cally the latter meaning, and expresses the faith of the 
Christian church. Personally, I most heartily believe in 
the deity of Christ, that he was God manifest in the fiésh— 
very God. 

Dean Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., New Testa- 
ment Language and Li’ erature, Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

What I mean by the deity or divinity of Christ is this : 

I believe Jesus Christ to be such a perfect revelation of 
God in terms of human life, death, resurrection, and con- 
tinued personal spiritual presence with men as warrants 
surrendering completely to his ideals and to his personal 
control of my life for the incieasing realization of those 
ideals. 

I recognize that certain metaphysical questions regarding 
the nature of the personality of Christ arise in this connection. 
These questions ought to be studied, but I realize that they 
cannot be satisfactorily answered until we know more than 
at present about the nature of personality in general. I 
feel that Ido not need to wait for a complete answer to 
such questions before making the practical recognition of 
the supreme significance of Jesus indicated above, any more 
than a son needs to wait for a satisfactory metaphysical de- 
scription of his mother’s personality before yielding her the 
love that is due from ason, The New Testament writers 
seem to me to have been content to make such practical 
recognition of Jesus’ Lordship without raising the meta- 
physical questions that have sometimes since been so 
strongly emphasized. Paul seems to have done this when 
he summed up the ‘‘ word of faith that he preached ’’ in 
the single sentence: ‘* If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’’ 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., Editor 
of The British Weekly, The Bookman The Ex- 
positor, London, England; Editor of the Ex- 
poaitor’s Greek Testament, etc. 
I fully believe in the deity of Christ as one of the Three 
Persons in the unity of the eternal and adorable Trinity. 


e Frederick Wright, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 

.A., Professor Emeritus of the Harmony 

i and Revelation; Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. 

I believe the true deity of Christ is clearly taught in the 
New Testament, and I do not know of any reason why we 
should not accept the fact as there tant ve | Such reasons 
as are urged against it involve philosophical speculations 
concerning the ultimate nature of things which are not 
allowed to have weight in any other realm of fact. I pre- 
fer the word ‘‘ deity ’’ to divinity, because of the loose and 
hence ambiguous use which is now made of the latter 
word. The truth which has ever been the inspiration of 
the church is that ‘*God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself’’; that the ‘* Word which was in the 
beginning with God, and was God, became flesh and dwelt 
among us,’’ and that the first disciples ‘‘saw his glory as 
the glory of the only begottemSon of God.’’ This fact was 
confirmed by ‘signs and wonders and spiritual gifts.’’ 
We are here dealing with facts and not philosophy. 
Physical science is dumb regarding the whole matter. 


Geor 
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Professor J. Rendel Harris, M.A., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Director of Studies at the Friends’ Set- 
tlement for Social and Religious Study, Wood- 
brooke, near Birmingham, England. 
When you ask me for my own opinion on the question 
of the nature of Christ, Ido not feel free to withhold my 


conviction that no other hypothesis than that which is , 


expressed in the creeds of the church appears to me- to” 
resolve the riddle ofthis personality. It is in a matter like 
this that the judgment of the Church counts, if it ever 
counts in anything. 
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Tee ea ae of adolescence is the 
period between about fourteen or fifteen and 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age in 
young women, and in the case of young men beginning 
and ending a year or two later. As the first stage is 
characterized by the physical crises of puberty, rapid 
wth, change of voice, etc. , the second is distinguished 
dae crises in the emotional life, particularly in 
those feelings that are less centered in self, While 
the preceding period shows many unattractive traits, 
this is perhaps the most uniformly attractive period in 
human life. 

IN THE PHYSICAL iIFE marked changes appear. 
Growth in height is slow, and full stature is usually 
reached near the end of this period. The form has 
rounded out ; grace and beauty are often at their height. 
Now the brain seems usually to reach its full growth. At 
this stage in the development of the nervous system 
there are often remarkable changes in.form and fea- 
ture. The youth who has resembled one parent now 
often develops a likeness to the other. At the same 
time there seems often to be a new conflict between 
hereditary tendencies received from the father’s and 
the mother’s sides. 


Living in the World of “‘To Be” 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE of the period is marked by 
the prominence of the creative or constructive imagina- 
tion. When the primary teacher makes a single mark 
with the crayon and nameés it a soldier, the reproduc- 
tive imagination of the child completes the picture, 
which indeed consists largely of brass buttons and a 
gun, When the young man of eighteen says, ‘‘ 1 will 
be a soldier,’’ his mental image is something very 
different from that. At least a score of men, from 
Ceesar to Roosevelt, have contributed their part. All 
that seems to him attractive and worthy in the soldier 
type has been blended’ to’ form ‘his'‘ideal. So each 

outhatid maiden fills the future with pictures more 

eautiful than any that have met the eye, and a trans- 
figured and glorified self is the central figure in each. 
Much of each day's life is lived in this ideal world of 
To Be. It is not the girl alone who indulges in day- 
dreams. Each sex has its type, and in éach indi- 
vidual the picture is colored by temperament and 
training ; but for all the large significance is the same. 
And it is only because we* utterly fail to appreciate 
what that meaning is that sympathy and reverence is 
ever lacking in our attitude toward the idealism of 
youth. The castles that they build in the air are the 
patterns after which shall be shaped the structures in 
which they are to dwell. 

From now on, ideals more than precepts, or even 
habit, must guide the life. Many a youth from a 
really vicious environment and with, at best, a nega- 
tive training, having reached this time of selfhood 

aand of vision, has broken with the past and chosen a 
life on the higher levels. 

The teacher who seeks to do God's work in God's 
way will know the hopes and aspirations of every 
member of her class: which one wants to leave the 
farm ; how many hope to go to college, and where and- 
how ; which ones plan to teach, and which dream of 
music or of art; and the longings and the plans of 
those whose tastes or training lead them in other ways. 

Nor is this knowledge difficult to obtain. The ado- 
lescent who was so excessively reticent two years ago 
now scans the faces of his. older friends with hope of 
finding a confidant. Sympathy and loyalty will open 
almost every heart. This means genuine friendship 
for the pupil], and can be accomplished only through 
individual work ; but.it is worth the while. The teacher 
who knows and cares can refine sordid aims, widen 
narrow outlooks, and mingle aspiration with ambition 
until a life is transformed more effectively than by a 
thousand formal lessons. * Make the dream come 
true, dear,’’ said a teacher to a fifteen-year-old girl, and 
in after years her memory of one of the most helpful in- 
fluences that shaped her life focussed on that sentence. 

At about this time there is a rapid DEVELOPMENT 
OF ETHICAL FEELING. The sense of duty becomes 
one of the strongest motives to conduct if it has fair 





This is the second of a series of articles by Professor St. 
John on ‘‘ Adolescence."" The first took up “The Bad Boy 
and the Giggling Giri.'’ The series will be concluded by his 
Speeqeien of ** The Threshold of Manhood and Woman- 

ood,."’ 
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As Boys and Girls Grow. 


By Professor Edward P. St. John, 


chance. ‘‘ Right for right’s sake’’ has real meaning 
now. An appeal to conscience tells. 

One evidence of this ethical growth which is often 
misunderstood is the critical attitude of these young 
people toward their elders. For a time now they de- 
mand absolute nerfection from their parents, pastors, 
and teachers. Unpleasant as the spirit seems, it 
means simply that they have accepted God's standards 
for their own. Living so largely in this ideal world, 
they hardly realize the imperfections of their own 
daily conduct, and expect their trusted exemplars.and 
guides to manifest the virtues that they have them- 
selves attained only in thought. The discovery that 
there are human frailties in those whom they have 
admired and followed is one of the saddest disillu- 
sionments of youth. And with it often comes a 
despairing mood, They catch a glimpse of tinsel or 
of paint, and, forsooth, all life is but a sham. 

This experience is not to be lightly passed by any 
guide of youth. Back of it, as Charles Wagner has 
said, is the stuff of which martyrs are made. And 
just ahead is the danger of one of the most critical 
phases of adolescent experience,—the cynicism-that 
declares that each man has his price, and that the 
gospel is too impractical for everyday life, The point 
should be guarded from the first: if harsh judgment 
must be corrected, let it be done without lowering the 
moral standard ; and if, craving the model that em- 
bodies the ideal, one is impatient with a good man’s 
faults, point him to the one spotless life, 


Turning Sentimentality into Power 

But more common is the buoyant mood. Health- 
ful, beautiful, trustful, sympathetic ; filled with courage 
and with hope ; unsuspicious of friends, unconscious 
of enemies ; full of the joy of life and thrilled with 
high ideals—youth hastens toward the new and larger 
life of manhood and of womanhood which opens a hun- 
dred vistas just ahead. Sometimes we smile, some- 
times we sneer, at the enthusiasm and self-confidence 
with which youth looks out on life, and thinks to win 
where others failed, and plans by his own might to 
right the world’s wrongs. Rather let us thank God 
for this divine enthusiasm, It is the promise of the 
world’s redemption ! 

OTHER PHASES OF THE EMOTIONAL LIFE show im- 
pulses that at first thought seem to have less serious 
significance. The romantic tendencies that have their 
roots in sex find exaggerated expression now, and often 
manifest themselves in what seems a silly sentiment- 
ality. As the manifestations of these tendencies alter- 
nate with evidence of those already described, one may 
be tempted tc doubt the serious significance of either. 
Frivolity seems to dominate the life : but ‘‘ the strong 
and the sweet lie underneath the froth."’ 

The teacher should understand that these feelings 
are not abnormal, and that they should be guided 
rather than suppressed. The teacher who is the confi- 
dant of the youth or maiden can by delicate suggestion, 
and indeed by wholly unconscious influence, stimu- 
late the growth of honor, blend gentleness with 
strength, make the power to charm another the 
power that uplifts his whole conception of life, and 
bring a reverence for the holy relations of sex which 
will form a worthy preparation for the duties. and 
privileges of parenthood rather than a late and unex- 
pected product of family life. 

Often there is serious difficulty in retaining young 
people of this age in the Sunday-school.. The prob- 
lem is ‘best solved by meeting the real and vital needs 
of their lives, but indirectly these same influences 
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may aid. Co-educational classes have been sug- 
ted as a means of attraction, but there are difficul- 
s here in the average case. Better is the plan of 
avoiding mixed classes at this age, and of selecting 
the teacher from the other sex: that is, make a 
womanly, attractive woman some ten years older than 
her pupils the teacher of the class of young men, For 
the same reason a Christian gentleman may well be 
chosen as the teacher of a class of fifteen-year-old 
girls. These suggestions, however, apply only to the 
two or three years of this period. _ 
_.. ANOTHER PHASE OF THE EMOTIONAL LIFE is espe- 
cially important in moral education at this time. This 
is, the rapid development of altriistic or unselfish 
feelings. It finds manifestation in the ready sympa- 
thy for a starved cat or overworked horse. Not a few 
boys are compelled by their sympathies to give up 
hunting now. Many a boy who wants to go to col- 


- lege or begin a business life is cheerfully helping to 


pay off the mortgage on the farm, and many a girl 
is sacrificing her own onan that a brother or 
sister may have a better chance. 

These feelings are at the core of Christian charac- 
ter, and should receive the fullest culture. This may 
be accomplished in part by the choice of lessons and 
the placing of emphasis in their presentation, . Now 
above all other times should the life and teachings of 
Christ be studied. The stories of saints and martyrs 
will quicken love and loyalty in the heart of youth. 
Now missions make their strong appeal. But with 
this, as with every other human power, it is through 
exercise that growth chiefly comes. These feelings 
should find their normal expression in life, or the les- 
sons may be worse than lost. - : 

Every class of pupils of this age, every young peo- 
-ple’s society in the.church, should afford definite and 
systematic. opportunity for THE PRACTISE OF SELF- 
DENIAL for the service.of others.as.a part of its educa- 
tional work. . It may-be leading a boys’ club one night 
a’ week, or giving half an~hour to telling stories to a 
group of children at the settlement, or dressing a doll 
for the children’s hospital, or singing at the old ladies’ 
home ; or it may be shoveling the snow from some 
poor widow's paths or splitting the wood for. her 
kitchen fire, or sweeping an invalid’s room, or simply 
sharing a pail of berries picked in the back pasture 
on Saturday afternoon. The essential matters are 
that it should serve some individual human. need; 
and that it should cost some real self-denial. 

The bearing of these things upon the organization 
and administration of the Sunday-school is apparent 
in several ways. The large organized classes fre- 
quently urged for this period hardly meet the needs 
of middle adolescence. There can be little doubt 
that the class of a dozen in which there is much per- 
sonal intimacy with the teacher is far better until 
eighteen years of age is reached. The careful organi- 
zation of the small class is a great advantage. 


Life at High-Tide 

The transition from the conditions that are espe- 
cially characteristic of the intermediate grades to those 
here described is of course gradual, but the typical 
conditions of the two periods are so different that 
again the need of a distinct department of the school 
for pupils of this grade is clearly suggested. To ‘it 
should be assigned the teachers who can best deal 
with the problems of this period, and they should be 
expected to make themselves specialists in this par- 
ticular work. In the small school the same results 
may be secured by setting apart one class for this 
grade, retaining the teacher permanently in this posi- 
tion, and promoting the pupils as they pass the limits 
of this stage of development. 

Here is a period of rare opportunity : and its prob- 
lems are not always as simple as they seem, Life is 
at high-tide now. Sometimes the currents run be- 
neath the surface and are hard to trace. Great waves 
of generous feeling rush upon the shore—but under- 
neath is the undertow. There are quick surprises and 
sore disappointments for one who takes a superficial 
view and would control such forces : but one who will 
study God’s way in the heart of a youth will find 
human impulses rising to meet divine influences as at 
no other period of life. ; 

HartTrorpD, Conn. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 17 (Matt. x1 : 1-19) 


Be pan little hs on Sunday-school needs 

are illustrated genuine Indian signs, taken 

_ largely from the buffalo-skin ‘‘ winter counts’* 

of the Sioux and other Northwestern tribes. They 

have two advantages aside from their novelty. They 

fix. the attention of the children and arouse a genuine 

interest, and they also permit of reproduction by the 

crudest artist, Any officer or teacher of a Sunday- 

school in America can draw these pictures with confi- 
dence, even while speaking before an audience. 

The ideal way to use them is during the preliminary 
exercises. The sign should be drawn before ‘the 
school, briefly explained and briefly applied. Not more 
than five minutes for each should be taken. Several of 
these signs used in a single address constitute an 
acceptable (or better, a fascinating) feature on a spe- 
cial day. They have been ‘tried out’’ by the writer 
in both Washington and Oregon. 


. What Our School Needs! 


ELL, there’s one thing we do need. -Over in 
the Dakota country before the Indians knew 
how to read and write they drew pictures. 

Every time anything unusual happened they had the 
tribe artist draw a picture on a buffalo-skin to repre- 
sent it. By reading the pictures they remembered 

their history, . One winter 


the artist drew this. First 
he made a mark like the 
n)) neck of a bottle. What do 


you think it meant, Eddie? 
Yes—a man. Whenever you 
see that sort of a mark it 
means to the old Indians a 
man. Then he. drew some 
queer marks:out ‘from the 
face of theman. No, they're 
not feathers. You would guess a long time before 
you guessed aright. The winter the artist made this 
picture the tribe had had a great deal of whooping- 
cough. ‘ So those marks are his way of picturing a 
man with a cough! It looks like a pretty bad case. 
Now let me change those cough marks a little and 
put in some music notes. Now what does the picture 
show? Yes, a man singing. - And. that’s the point 
of this picture. What our school needs is - better 
singing. Let us have a regular epidemic of it. Hymn 
number 28, please ! 


% 
A Class Corral 
E SEEM to be getting along pretty well this year. 
There is one thing that we need, however. 
Some years ago the Indian artist made a mark 
like this on his buffalo skin writing-pad—a circle with 
a little break in one side of it. No, it’s not a picture 
of a camp-fire or a wig- 2 
wam. It's a picture of a Y) 
corral. Now what is a vA) ? 
corral, Kingsley? Yes, a 4 
place to keep the ponies. 4) ? 
Then what are these marks co A 
I am making inside the cor- a 
ral? Of course, the ponies. [| C a D2 
Now I am making the same t= > 
marks right through the U 
break in the corral—what 
does that mean? Yes, the ponies are escaping. The 
year the artist made this picture a lot of ponies had 
broken out of the corral, and the whole tribe—at least. 
all who were not too lazy—had to go out into the 
snewy prairies after them. Now what's the Sunday- 
school point to this, Miss Williams? Yes, that’s it. 
We must get out after those missing scholars. And 
every class must mend its class corral. We must 
make it hard to get away from this Sunday-school 
tribe ! : 
b 4 
Getting Into the Habit of It 
O, they are not stones nor biscuits. Here let:me 
draw some lines down below them. Does that 
help? No, they are not Igorrote houses. 
Well, let me draw a zigzag line out of one of. them. 
Now you are coming closer to it. Yes, that’s an In- 
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Sunday-School Needs in Indian Signs 


By the Rev. John Marvin Dean 


dian’s idea of a rainy day! Just see those clouds 
drip. One famous Sioux Indian chief was named 
: Rain - in - the-Face. 


’ Have any of you 
ever about 
him? I see sev- 
eral hands up. I 
don’t know why 
they named him 
that. Accounts dif- 


fer. , Perhaps it was 
because he had a rainy-day face—a cloudy, gloomy 
look. What ¢his school needs is not little Chief 
Cloudy Face, or little Chief Stay- 
Home-When-It's-Wet, or little 
Miss Afraid - of - the - Lightning, 
but about three hundred little 
members of the Rainy Day /7 
Brigade whose chief is Man- / 
Who-Carries-His-Roof. We'll 
test this next rainy day. 


% 
Coming to the Pow-Wow 


OW here is one on the teachers. First a rectan- 

gle to represent a blanket spread on the ground. 

Then a row of marks around the blanket to 
represent men. What does the sign stand for, school ? 
Yes, a council of the tribe. When a treaty was to be 
made, or any important thing in war or peace de- 
. cided, the Plains Indians 


| commemorated it by this 
» / sign of Chiefs-Around-the- 
\\ A Blanket. Several times 
XN A  youwill find this sign on 
— the old buffalo-skin ‘‘win- 
yay N, ter counts*’ of the Dako- 
: ane \ tas. ‘Now, Charley, there's 
: J \ something about the shape 

[ | of that blanket down in the 
dining-room of the church. 

Yes, the big table. Who gather around it every 
Thursday night for a chiefs’ council? Of course, she 
teachers, What this Sunday-school is in need of is 
a bigger attendance at that teachers’-meeting. The 
Tabernacle Sunday-school Tribes can’t get along 
with poor plans or poorly-trained chiefs. How many 
classes were represented at that council last Thursday 
night? If your teacher doesn’t come, suppose you 
send a delegate from your class. Let us keep the 
¢ouncil fire burning and the council blanket spread ! 
% 


Following Up 


\] OW’we will draw something that looks as much 
like a bottle with strings on it as anything else ! 
Bet the Indians mean something quite differ- 
ent from-a bottle when they draw this. Who can 
guess it? Why here is some one in this little class 
of Sunbeams who guesses it right the very first thing. 
Yes, it stands for a man. 
Notice that I have given his 
legs a little curl to make him 
look as though he were run- 
ning. Now let's shoot an 
arrow at him. Now another 
arrow. There, we've shot 
him twice. When I saw this 
sign the first time I wondered 
what the Indian artist meant. 
I found that he was telling 
a story of an Indian who 
ran after another Indian to 
slay him, and had to shoot 
him fwice to get him! I wish that Indian was a 
member of our school. For we need_the kind of 
teachers and officers and scholars who go after people 
more than once. Did you get that new boy in your 
neighborhood when you went after him the other day? 
No? Well, shoot another arrow, not of hate, but 
love. The great evangelist, D. L. Moody, once 
chased a little girl for blocks to get her back to his 
Sunday-school. .Keep after the absent ones, and 
don't let them get away ! 








What About the Early Worm? 


W*"* I think that giving you all these real In- 
dian signs has won for me the right to make 
up an Indian sign all of my own. Now watch 
me closely.and see whether you can tell what it means. 
First I'll draw a long -horizontal. line and then a 
curved one above it, and. around the curve a row of 
short ones—a rising 
sun? Why, how did \\// ( 
ou guess so quickly? «_ 
Now here is something = / pg 
a little harder to draw, ~ 
and I’m going to tell 
you what this is, or you 
might hurt my feelings WAVY 
by callingita calf. It's . 
a bird. To finish up 
I' ll wriggle a short line out here in front of the bird. 
Now who can tell me the meaning of my new Indian 
sign? Well, well, the whole school seems to have it 
right! Yes, it's The-Early-Bird-Who-Catches-the- 
Worm. What did the superintendent's card say to 
you when you stepped in this morning, Early Bird or 
Lazy Bird? Now all together for a Tribe-on-Time ! 
Be here at 9.30 next Sunday and look the superin- 
tendent in the eye as you walk down the aisle. If 
you don’t find your teacher when you come in, copy 
off this Indian sign on a postal and send it to her on 
Monday. 





£ 
Where the Good Book Comes In 


"VE been a little alarmed about our Sunday-school 
lately. So I thought that I would put this Indian 
picture up before you. First we'll draw the In- 

dian idea of a buffalo head, and now we'll put a. big, 
round, generous line about it. Catch the idea? This 
is the sign for a big, fat buffalo turned over on his 
side, killed and ready to be 
eaten. The artist used this 
picture one “year when the 
tribe had plenty of good, 
nourishing buffalo meat. 
For some years they were 
nearly starved. Now there 
is just one kind of meat 
that keeps a Bible school in health, and that's 
quarterlies and Sunday-school story papers. What's 
that, Dr. Smith? Well, I'm glad you don'¢ agree 
with me. I Aoped some one would challenge that 
remark. What és the buffalo meat for ¢his tribe? 
Yes, the Bible. Now quarterlies and Sunday-school 
helps. are just knives and forks to help us eat the 
strong, rich meat of the Word of God, But don’t let 
us get absent-minded and eat the knives and forks ! 
Let us have some verses from the school on the value 
of real Bible feeding. Who's the first with a verse? 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
<_e 


A Great Harvest of Souls 


S MANY Sunday-schools have quarterly days for 
decisions for Christ, our experience may help. 
We announced the coming of Decision Day 
three weeks in advance, and then held special 
prayer services. The superintendent asked each 
teacher to either call or write a personal letter to each 
of his scholars. I believe this was done very largely. 
I know one teacher ot a large ladies’ class sent out 
forty-five letters besides the calls she made, and others 
reported ten, twelve, and fifteen calls. Wednestiay, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings the pastor conducted 
special services. Saturday evening there was a 
prayer-meeting conducted by the superintendent 
After the service on Sunday one hundred and twenty 
of our scholars went into the inquiry-room on the 
invitation of the pastor to all who wanted to renew 
their vows or begin the Christian life. Fifty-five wh 
had not before taken any stand decided for Christ. 
We had sixty-one more present than we had the same 
Sunday of 1908, and 202 more than we had the pre 
ceding Sunday. It seems best in our school to let it 
be well known just what kind of a service we are 
going to hold.—Auna 7: Law, North Avenue Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, Pittsburg. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passage: Luke 7 : 18-35. 

Getting Started in Class 
le outside the church 


HB lea ever ask many 
ether they were Christians? If you have 


done so, have probably found that three 
out of every four answer, with a little hesitation, 
* Well, I try to do the best I can.” What do you 
think of that answer to the question ? ' 

Get the class to discussing this freely; then con- 
tinue: Suppose some one should ask one of your 
friends about you, whether yow are a Christian, and 
say; ‘* 1 don’t mean, does he call himself one because 
he is a church-member, but has he got the real thin 
in his life?- 1am looking for some one with re 
Christianity. Has he that for which I am looking, or 
must I look for another?” How would your friend 
answer for you?) What would be the best possible 
answer that could be made, to satisfy the inquirer ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


The time had come when John the Baptist wanted 
to ask a question. He had not been much in the 
questioning business before;:he had been the fiery 

reacher, flinging out the truths that men needed to 
now. But things are very different now. Let us 
run over his life so far and see what has happened. 

A skilful leading of aclass intoa sympathetic under- 
standing of John’s position and doubt is outlined in 
Miss Lovett’s first 5 paragraphs. ‘The facts of John’s 
career and character are give in Riddle’s second para- 

raph. Still further suggestions on why John should 
in doubt and want to ask his question of Jesus are 
given in Stalker's and Riddle’s second posasenhs, 
respectively, Satan's opportanity to call on John is 


noted in Ridgway’s first paragraph. A moment may 


be taken in class for a brief geography lesson, by- 


discovering what a long journey (of about seventy 
miles) John’s disciples had to make, from Machaerus, 


down near the Dead Sea, to Nain.or thereabouts in. 


Galilee, On foot or donkey-back it would be slow 
work, 
When the Pharisees asked Jesus for a sign of his 
identity, what did he do for them ? (Matt. 12 : 38, 39.) 
When John seeks information as to who Jesus is, does 
Jesus give him any signs? That was the on/y re- 
sponse Jesus made, at first, to the question of John’s 
disciples (Luke 7 : 20, 21). “Why did Jesus refuse to 
ive signs for the Pharisees, and give them freely for 
ohn? 
foto and John did. So it is to-day, in what Jesus 
does for people's doubts. 

But now let us look at Jesus’ answer. -What was 
it? It was in six parts. Ridgway speaks of these 
six things as the trail of Jesus of Nazareth (2d para- 
graph). What were the six? Pierson calls them the 
credentials of Christ. This passage is the only place 
in the Gospel of Matthew, Riddle notes, where ** the 
Christ” is used of Jesus. Did the works that Jesus 
named make a satisfying and conclusive answer to 
John's question? Let the class discuss this ; and 
use, in guiding the discussion: Riddle, on verses 4, 5; 
Stalker, 3; Pierson’s striking case from India, 1, 2; 
Round-Table, 1, 3, 4; Foster's object-lesson of test- 
ing by results, 2. Miss Lovett’s 7th paragraph gives 
a significant answer to our question. See what the 
leading Bible scholars of the world are answering to 
John's question, on 17 

ohn had been doubting, 
jo n was showing weakness, and Jesus commended 
is strength. That was a way Jesus had,—to think 
more about the best in ple than about their worst. 
Why it was specially important for Jesus to speak 
heartily of John at this time is made clear in Stalk- 
er's ath paragraph, which also shows the close con- 
nection between Jesus’ eulogy and John’s past and 
present. The detailed meanings of Jesus’ words in 
verses I1 to 19 are explained by Riddle and Sanders. 

We have not Christ's work to do,—that is, we are 
not Messiahs or Saviours. But we have work to do 
for Christ; and that work is to reveal him to others 
and lead them to take him as their Saviour and Lord. 
There is only one way to do this: it is to spend our- 
selves in loving ministry to their bodies and souls. 
We cannot do much for people’s spiritual life unless 
we do much for their temporal, bodily life; and we 
cannot do much for their bodily life unless we are 
reaching their spiritual life. Jesus claimed to be the 
Christ because he was changing people’s bodies and 
souls. Have you much claim ‘to be a Christian un- 
less, as Christ's disciple and in his power, you are 
making it the pur and the practise of your life 
to meet the test that he set up, for himself and for 
his followers, by ministering to people’s bodies and 
souls ? : 


Because the Pharisees did not want to be- . 


t 
nd Jesus met his doubts. 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 17. THE QUESTION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Matthew 11: 1-19. Cotnmit verses 4, 5 


Golden Text: But the witness which I have is greater than that of John: for the works which the Father hath given me t> accomplish, 
the very waite Gist 1 60, Gand witnecl dl tae, Gul’ Ob Vediing Unth éeut mo.—Joha § : 96 


And it came to pass when Jesus had finished commanding 
departed thence to teach and preach 


preached to 
no occasion 


a 
zs 


and the ay have } good 
them. nd blessed is he, whosoever shall 
of stumbling in me. 
7 And as these went their , Jesus began aby Spe 3 the 


multitudes concerni ohn, it ye out into the wilder- 
ness to behold ? a “ shaken with the wind? 8 But what 


8 Behold, I send my vega i Re gee thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way re thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, Am them that are born of women 

there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist: yet he 

that is * but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 

1 Or, the fosgel 2Many ancient authorities read But what went ye 

out tosce? a prophet? *™Mal. iii. 1. *Gr. lesser. 


The American Revision copyright, 1001, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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JERUSALEM 


Here is one of the four maps from Arnold's Chart 

of Christ's Journeyings, which not only shows all 

the journeys of Jesus, but gives also all the refer- 

ences to them from the four Gospels, and divides 

the life into six periods. It is thus a Harmony as 

well. In cloth covers, 20 cents, from The Sunday 
‘ hool Times Co. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered | 


Verse 1.—What cities are here referred to? (Riddle). 

Verse 2.—How had John the Baptist come ‘to be in 
prison ? What disciples are referred to ?—did John have 
disciples who did not follow Christ ? (Riddle, 2nd para- 
graph, and on vy. 2.) 

Verse 3.—To whom did John the Baptist refer by the 
words ‘‘he that cometh’’? Did not John already know 
that Jesus was the Messiah? (Sanders, 5; Stalker, 2; 
Ridgway, 1.) 

Verses 4, 5.—How did these words of Jesus answer 
John's question ?—verse 2 states that he had heard of ‘the 
works of the Christ.’? What ‘‘ good tidings ’’ did Jesus 
mean ? (Riddle ; Sanders, 6; Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 6.—What did Jesus mean by this? Riddle. ) 

Verse 10.—What is the passage cited here? (Riddle.) 

Verse 11.—Why pe very give such great prominence 
to John the Baptist? What is the meaning of the contrast 
at the end of the verse? (Riddle; Stalker, 4; Sanders, 8-ro. ) 

Verse 12,—What is meant by ‘‘the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and men of violence take it by force’? 
(Riddle; Stalker, 4.) 

Verse 13.—What is meant by ‘prophesied’? here? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 14,—In what sense was John Elijah? (Riddle; 
Stalker, 4.) 

Verses 16, 17.—What Oriental custom is evidently re- 
ferred to here? (Riddle; Mackie, 3.) 4 

Verse 18.—What is meant by John’s neither eating nor 
drinking, and by the criticism upon him ?. ( Riddle.) 

Verse 19.—What connection has the clesing sentence of 
this verse with what preceded ? (Riddle; Sanders; 84). 
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By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE time of the lesson was probably shortly after 
the Sermon on the Mount sorep- Luke 7 : 18), 
in the early summer of A. D. 28. 

John the —The son of the est Zacharias 
and Elisa’ , in their old age. details are 
given in Luke 1. He was a Nazirite from his birth 
—— I: 15), and the icted forerunner of the 

essiah ‘‘ in the spirit.and power of Elijah” (Luke 
1:17). He lived in the deserts until he began to 
baptize unto repentance. Ascetic in his habits (Matt. 


‘11: 18), he faithfully rebuked sin. At the baptism of 


esus he the latter as the Messiah, though 
is own disciples continued to baptize and gain follow- 
ers(John 4:1). He wasimprisoned by Herod Antipas, 
use of his rebuke of the tetrarch for taking his 
brother Philip's wife, and he sent from the fortress 
Macheerus, near the Dead Sea, to ask the question 
in the lesson. This question is most naturally ex- 
plained as due to John’s own state of mind, though 
it has long been held that it was to meet the doubts 
of his disciples. In prison, depression would be nat+ 
ural. Despite the works of Jesus, John may have 
expected some other manifestation of the Messiah- 
ship; he may have been impatient of delay, and 
have cherished some incorrect views of the coming 
one. The death of John the Baptist will be the 
theme of a later lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.— Their cities : Probably those in Galilee. 

Verse 2.— The works of the Christ: The miracles 
previously narrated. uke’s account places the 
raising of the widow’s son at Nain just before this. 
Matthew nowhere else uses the form “ the Christ.” 
Probably the report made to John recognized Jesus 
as the Messiah whom he had announced.-——Sy Ais dis- 
ciples: ** Two” is taken from Luke, Many contin- 
ued’ to be John’s disciples, though others became 
disciples of Jesus. mre ene chapter 14: 12. 

Verse 4.—Go'and tell John the things which ye 
hear and seé: While John had' heard of ‘the works 
of the Christ,” he seems to have expected some other 
manifestations of Messianic power. The message of 
posne porsts to his works of love as the true signs of 

is Messiahship. Moreover the language is largely 
that of Isaiah 61 : 1, suggesting that thus Old Testa- 
ment prophecy was fulfilled. 

Verse 5.—Good tidings : The message of salvation 
preached to ‘‘the poor,” probably the poor in spirit 
as well as the indigent. 

Verse 6.—Shall find no occasion of stumbling in 
me: Shall not fall into the sin of unbelief because of 
a mistake regarding my works and mission. This 
seems to imply a caution to John himself. 

Verse 10.—Behold, I send my messenger: From 
Malachi3:1. Cited also in Mark 1: 2, and “applied 
to John the Baptist. Compare John 3 : 28, where the 
Baptist speaks of himself. 

erse 11.—Zhere hath not arisen a greater than 
in the Baptist: As the forerunner of the Messiah 
is position was the greatest in the Old Dispensa- 
tion; hence the prominence here given him.—/2uz 
little; Greek, ‘‘lesser.” John was the greatest in the 
Old Dispensation; but in the New and superior Dis- 
pensation, the kingdom of heaven, the ‘‘ lesser” rel- 
atively, or inde the least, teacher or private 
believer, is greater. Johnis here regarded as, in a 
certain sense, not yet in the kingdom of heaven. 

Verse 12.—Suffereth violence: The verse has been 
variously explained. It is most naturally referred to 
the strenuous movement in the kingdom, inaugu- 
rated by John and carried on by Jesus himself. 

Verse 13.—Prophesied ; In the wide sense of speak- 
ing by divine au wef 

erse 14.—T7his ts Elijah, that is to come: As pre- 
dicted in Malachi 4: 5. Several times our Lord 
refers to John the Baptist as the predicted Elijah. 

Verses 16, 17.—The reference is to an Oriental 
pastime. Two parties of children appear: one rep- 
resents a festive, then a funereal scene, but the other 
party does not respond. 

Verse 18.—Neither eating nor drinking: The 
Baptist was an ascetic. His food and raiment were 
peculiar, and, of corse, as a Nazirite he drank no 
wine.—He hath a demon: These peculiarities were 
attributed to demoniacal possession, much as it would 
now be said, He is crazy. Our Lord joined in all the 
proper social habits of the eople, 

erse 19.—/s justified by her works: Luke, 
“children.” The sense is virtually the same. Wis- 
dom,— that is, God’s wisdom,—is personified, ‘‘ Jus- 
tified" here means proved to be right. The results 
in the case of both John and Jesus shewed that each 
was right, despite the carping criticism. 

Western FHEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





LESSON FOR APRIL 17 (Matt. 11:1-19) 


‘Christ's Treatment of Doubt 
: By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


HE x the life of Jesus lasted, the more were 
the ts of men divided about him, some be- 
ing drawn closer and , while were 

more and more Faith intensified on the 


to e 
volving this, su aoe him, for exam 
put the qucation aot in own interest but 
of his doubting disci or attributing to him the 
intention of stirring Jesus up to action more vigorous 
than he had been ying. But the answer of 
esus, and especially 

held to prove that John was spé< 
name. It must have 
for his 


been mistaken; but, if in this he could have erred, 


5s 


ng in his own 
with pain he.asked ; 


where might the pe ea have ? had he 
been a het of the Lord at all? distraction 
of mind may be traced to the di incy between 


the actual manifestation of Jesus and t which 
John had anticipated. But it is chiefly to be ascribed 
to what has been called the prison mood. Similar 
accesses of doubt have befallen many of God’s best 
servants; and a striking parallel is to be found in the 
life of Elijah, who was the Baptist’s prototype. 

Tue EvipENcE or MiRacLes.—It would appear from 
the account of this scene in another of the Gospels 
that, when the messengers of the Baptist arrived, 
our Lord was surrounded by one of those crowds of 
the poor and needy in the midst of which he was 
often to be found, and that he was engaged in heal- 
ing their diseases, even to the extreme of raising the 
dead, as well asin —. them the glad tidings 
of the Kingdom, hen he heard the question he did 
not immediately reply, but went on with his labors 
under the very eyes of the messengers. Then, when 
these had seen enough to. have taken in an adequate 
conception of his activity, he sent them back to their 
master, charging them to inform him what they had 
seen and heard.. His own description of what-he was 
doing.corresponds closely with a prediction, in Isaiah 
36 3-5,-6, of the doings of the future Messiah. Prob- 
ably in this Scripture Jesus had often read the pro- 
gram of his own ministry, and no doubt John knew 
the passage well, so that by quoting it Jesus was 
drawing his attention to the cor ndence between 
prophecy and his own acts. He did not in so many 
words assure’ John that he was the Messiah; this 
would have been wholly unlike him; but he gave him 
the demonstration of deeds, and he gave him the 
demonstration of prophecy fulfilled. In some quar- 
ters at the present time these two kinds of evidence 
are being disparaged, especially that of miracles; 
but this passage is enough to prove whether or not 
such a procedure is in harmony with the mind of 
Christ. The strongest evidence is, however, that of 
personal experience, when there is wrought in our- 
selves the miracle of salvation, of whidk:the whole 
Bible and the whole history of Christianity may be 
called a prophecy. ‘“*To the poor the gospel is 
preached,” was the climax. pi 

THE PRAISE OF THE Baptist.—The me from 
the Baptist was in danger both of depreciating John 
among those who believed in Jesus and depreciating 

esus amongst those who believed in John. Against 
th of these dangers the speech of Jesus was directed. 
In spite of the annoyance he must have felt at the 
question, he did not lose a moment in expressing his 
appreciation of the forerunner. As the messengers 


were moving off the ground, he broke forth into an 


impassioned eulogy. John might seem inconsistent 
now; but in the days of his strength he had been no 
reed shaken with the wind. He might now seem im- 
patient of imprisonment; but at all events he was in 
eet not in the palace fawning on the great and 
iving delicately. He was a prophet in whom the 
great succession to which Elijah had belonged had 
revived; in fact he was the new Elijah, and the 
greater. Yet his greatness depended on his relation 
to Jesus. He-was but the herald, going before the 
King. But the Kingdom was now here, making its 
way with violence, and the violent, or determined, 
were pressing into it. John belonged tothe prophetic 
line and to the Old Testament; but now the New 
Testament had come, the Kingdom was set up, and 
the least in this Kingdom was greater than John. 
How much greater, then, must the King be! Such 
appear to be the thoughts shadowed forth in this 
rather enigmatical speech. That it requires close 
attention, if it is to be uriderstood, the speaker. him- 
self signified by the interjection, ‘‘ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” 

THE CHILDREN OF FOLLY AND THE CHILDREN OF 
Wispom.—Although Jesus had turned the Baptist's 
question to splendid account, still the sting of it re- 
mained. He could not but feel how much plausibil- 
ity there had been in John’s suggestion. How limited 


the warning in verse 6, must . 


_folly of the majority. 
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own success! how few had believed his 


his t contem y _ himself, 

like ill-humored m at play who 

| the games by their surliness. -The good- 
humored ones try them with one thing, then with 


another — now to play at a marriage, then at a 
funeral—but it is all in vain: they will neither dance 
norlament. So apd ge chan aor ggg with asceti- 
cism; Jesus t it with the opposite; but both met 
with stubborn contradiction. Nevertheless, there 
were u few who discerned the divine intention in both 
the message of John and the of Jesus—the 
one leading on to the other; and with these children 
of wisdom Jesus comforted himself in the face of the 


eee wakened in his mind 
tion against his Sesitatian, who had neglected 
were 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 
Missionary to the Jew ' Minister 

Anglo-American Tan Fn in mcs 
REED shaken with the wind? (v. 7.) On the 
plains of Palestine, wherever there is run- 
ning water or unde: nd moisture, different 
kinds of reed grass and tall cane generally « 
— Some of these attain to luxuriant growth, and, 

y their fresh color amid the brown bushes and gray 
rocks of the wilderness, and with their snowy plumes 
swaying to the slightest breeze, they always form a 
conspicuous and pleasant feature in the landscape. 
John’s faith, like that of many, needed confirmation 
with regard to the person of Christ, but he had no 
doubt or anxiety about the Kingdom. Hethat should 
come would come. 

They that wear soft raiment (v. 8). Thedress of 
soft lamb’s wool, or of bright-colored silk from the 
looms of Damascus, was the costly luxury of the rich, 
while the home-made product of the shepherd tent 
and peasant village was of a rougher and harder tex- 
ture. Before the recent importation of European 
manufactures the wearing of such soft cloth was the 
privilege and mark of the higher ruling class. 

We piped unto you, and ye did not dance (vy. 17). 
For joy and sorrow, at weddings and funerals, music 

a falls into the responsive or antiphonous 

orm. hile some sing a new line or couplet, others 
join in a chorus or keep time with clapping of hands.: 

n dancing, two opposite lines of men, or of men on 
one side and women on the other, advance and retire 
with scarf waving and rhythmic stamping of feet. 

A gluttonous man and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners (vy. 19). The rabbinical ex- 
planation of Christ's sympathy with those classes 
was that he belonged to them. An Arabic proverb 
says, ‘‘ Birds alight among their own species.” 

Wisdom is justified by her works (v. 19.) This 
is echoed in the Talmudic saying, ‘‘ The righteous 
need no monuments; their works are their memorial.” 
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The Credentials of Christ 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HAT is the most conclusive argument that the 
religion of Jesus Christ, rather than the re- 
ligion of Booddha, of Muhammad or of Confu- 

cius, is from God? Not the positiveness of the claims, 
not the morality of the teachings, noreven the purity 
of the life of the founder can be accepted as a final 
proof. Jesus might have referred the inquirers to all 
of these in his own case, but he did not. The satis- 
fying evidence that the claims of Christ are true is 
seen in the effects that follow his acceptance. 

From America an inquirer wrote to India to ask 
what were the signs of the power of Christianity over 
Hinduism. A missionary replied: ‘*I saw a man, 
low-browed, a carrion eater, looking like a missing 
link between man and beast, a man who could not 
count beyond ten and who was. not certain whether 
he had eleven or twelvechildren. This man was con- 
verted late in life and became a lovable Christian. 
He could not acquire an education himself, but sent 
three sons to college and they became minister, law- 
yer, and physician, to uplift their people who had been 
crushed for two thousand years beneath the wheel of 
caste, These people, who had been without hope, came 
to experience the power of God in their lives on earth 
and to look forward to a better life beyond.” 

What other religion can point en, morally and 
spiritually blind and deaf, who have had their eyes 
and ears opened to see and hear God? Where else 
can we find a power able to make weak and maimed 
men strong, so that the drunkards and the fallen are 
able to stand upright and to help others up? Who 
else but Christ has proved his power to cleanse those 
defiled with the leprosy of sin? Who else can raise 
into newness of life those who are spiritually dead? 

Christianity needs no clearer credentials than the 
results of Christian missions. 

Brookiyn, N., Y, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 

By William H. Ridgway 
Satan Calls.— Art thou he that cometh (v.3). An 

piace Wenerans an fe Sonee pessimist. 
If you doubt it, ask your women folks how you be- 
have when the doctor says, ‘‘ You must not go out.” 
When I was a boy we used to set up an old and 
trap the wild _ When we put one in the 
Oe ee ai tae tee re almost baa | itself 
to death against the ba That was John for you. 
When a man begins to fret Satan drops around with 


a doubt—he scents acustomer. ‘‘ John, your friend 
pe eb ine. Seeaytas y J is he? How about 
t wood-chopping ? Rome rustles, And wick- 


edness still waves. And that fan—where’s the pury- 
es er ? Why doesn't he come and take you out of 
prison the clutches of this villain Herod?” 
(Matt. 3: 10-12.) Have you ever heard Satan talk to 
in your dungeon of circumstances? Note what 
John did. Heasked Jesus himself aboutit. Always 
go to headquarters for information. - 


On the Trail.—7Zhe dlind, ... the lame, .. . the 
lepers,... the deaf,... the dead,... the r (Vv. 
5). When I was a boy I was a great Indian hunter 


(ten cents a volume!}. Many’s the hour I’ve spent 
‘‘on the trail.” We Indians could follow the pale- 
face wherever he went. All over Canaan Jesus left 
his trail. And here is a photograph of it in this 
verse, You bear his name. Is your trail the same ? 
Can Wa-hon-ga-shee! say, ‘‘A child of the Great 
Spirit has passed this way”? Which do you think 
was the greatest miracle at that time? is writer 
apparently thought the 1. to the was. So 
would you if you lived out of Christendom. No one 
ever smiled on the poor until Heaven did. Only in 
Christian lands the poor enjoy all the things the rich 
enjoy—except anxieties and heart-burnings! In 
heathen lands gardens are behind walls strong and 
high, and helping hands are unknown. In Christen- 
dom the poorest of the afflicted command the serv- 
ices of the most skilful doctors. The great surgeon 
passes from the bed of the millionaire to the bed of . 
the poor tramp, and stints not of his skill. And why? 
Because the trail of Jesus of Nazareth lies this 
way (Isa. 35 : I-10). 


Under the Bed.— Jesus began tosay... concerning 
John (v. 7). Behind John's back after the messen- 
he. Why not before his face? Neither 


ers had 
Yona hor his messengers needed it. But the crowd 
did... They might think John was losing faith and 


nerve. At college we used to put Jones under the 
bed or in the closet, and when Smith came in would 
ask,. ‘‘Say, Smitty, what sort,a chap is that fellow 
ones?” And then Smith would give his opinion of 
ed In the midst of. it Jones would crawl out,— 
while Smith would look :simple,—and the rest of us 
would yell! The fun depended “pen want genes 
really was and what Smith said. hat would you 
hear under the bed if a truthful Smith should talk? 


and Littles.—He that is but little in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he(v. 11). Jesus care- 
fully places John as high as words can put him, and 
then takes the littlest of us all, and with the reach of 
his world-embracing arms swings us high above John, 
and sets us in the heaven of heavens. It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be (Rom. 8: 16). If a man like 
John Baptist is below the humblest and weakest Chris- 
tian, wheré will you fellows who are not Christians 


e come in? I mean you who are ‘‘ doing about as near 


the square thing as the rest of them.” The child of 
the king is of course greater than any messenger of 
the king. The Prince of Wales is far and away above 
King Edward's herald. President Taft’s son is far 
more im nt than that row of splendid policemen 
who ride ahead of the President an — the sn 
And you can be son of the King of kings by simply 
saying, ‘‘I will” (t John 4: 15). - 


The Common Enemy.—<And wisdom ts justified 
Y hér children (v.19). Yes, ‘‘all.” What is wis- 
om ? (Job 28 : 28.) What is it to be justified? Ask 
the printer. This is one of ~~ favorite texts, and 
keeps my heart — and big. . It is what makes me 
a good Methodist: aptist-Presbyterian-Episcopalian- 
Quaker-Salvationist-and all the rest of them,—be- 
sides not a bad sort of Catholic; both Roman and 
Russian—and a fair Jew—and even a Christian Sci- 
entist—and a hopeful Gentile. Never forget Mark 
: 38-40, and turn also to Mark 12: 28-34.' Johnny 
Warkmen was a careless railroad conductor. I tried 
to touch him up a little bit on religion. He wouldn't 
be touched. fe got interested a little bit in the. 
Y. M. C. A., just enough to solicit some funds for the 
new building, that was all. Then he married and 
moved up the St. Peter’s way. I had forgotten him 
until I heard a man talking about the ‘‘ mest actiye 
man in St. Mary’s Church,” and lo and behold, it 
was our John! ote the little story which shows our 
Saviour was not lacking in humor. ‘Let's play 
rty?” No? ‘Well, let's play funeral then!” 
isn't he laughing at some of you ? 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 





1 Indian mame which means “ No fool,”” name of a celebrated chief. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar. is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson, 
The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


One Civilizer.— 7he ve 
I do, bear witness of me(Golden sot, Jones 
Chaimers, the martyred missionary of New 
Guinea, in addressing a large meeting in 
London, said: ‘I have had twenty-one 
ears’ experience among the South Sea 
Tslanders, and for at least nine years of my 
life 1 have lived with the savages of New 
Guinea. I have seen the semi-civilized and 
the uncivilized; I have lived with the Chris- 
tian native, and I have lived, dined, and 
slept with the cannibal. But I have never 
yet met a single man or woman, or a single 
people, that your civilization without Chris- 
tianity has civilized, Wherever there has 
been the slightest spark of civilized life in 
the Southern Seas, it has been because the 
gospel has been preached there ; and wher- 
ever you find in the island of New Guinea a 
frien y people, or a people that will welcome 
you, there the missionaries of the cross have 
been preaching Christ.—Zi/isa P. Hall, Chi- 
cago. From The Missionary Review of the 


World. 

Making Our Works Testify. — Zhe very 
works that I do, bear witness of me (Golden 
‘Text). The daughter of a village doctor was 
complaining to her father of the drudgery of 
home work, The doctor pointed to some rows 
of empty bottles, and said: ** These bottles 
are of no value in themselves, but in one I 
put a deadly poison, in another a sweet per- 
fume, in a third a healing medicine. No- 
body cares for the vials ; it is that which they 
carry which kills or cures. Your daily work, 
-the dishes washed or unwashed, the floors 
swept, are homely things, and count for 
nothing in themselves ; but it is the anger or 
the sweet patience or great or high thoughts 
that you put into them that shall last. These 
make your life.’”"—Zsther Hovey, Toronto, 
Ontario, From The Christian Endeavor 
World. 


None Other Could Do This.— Ar? thon 
he that cometh ?(v. 3). A painter called upon 
a fellow-artist ; finding he was out, he asked 
for a pencil and: paper and left a picture. 
When his friend returned, he said, ‘‘ Rubens 
has been here; none but he could have 
drawn such a picture.’’ John the Baptist, 
when he heard what Jesus was doing, knew 
that he must be “‘he that should come.’’— 
Mrs, M. Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. 
From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Witness in India.— Go and tell John 
the things which ye hearandsee(v. 4). This 
is not the only instance in which Jesus pointed 
out that ** by their fruits ye shall know them,’’ 
The British East India Company said at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century: ‘*‘ The 
sending of Christian missionaries into our 
Eastern possessions is the maddest, most ex- 
pensive, most unwarranted project that was 
ever proposed by a lunatic enthusiast.’’ 
The English Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
said at. the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: ‘In my judgment Christian mission- 
aries have done more lasting good to the 
people of India than all other agencies com- 
bined.’’— Zhe Rev. Orin Edson Crooker, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Quotation from Dr. van 
Dyke in ** The Open Door.’ The prise for 
this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


baning Oey to Know Jesus. — dud 
blessed is he, whosoever shail find no occasion 
of stumbling in me (v. 6), How deeply 
must those who believed in Jesus for his 
works’ sake have endeared themselves to 
him in the midst cf so much unbelief and 
opposition? History tells of a young paint- 
grinder in the studio of Italy’s greatest 
master, who developed striking evidences of 
artistic skill. When an enemy of the great 
teacher came to the boy and. urged him to 
found a schoo! of his own, saying that wealth 
and honors and invitations to kings’ palaces 
might be his, the youth answered in effect : 
**T am not ambitious to found a school or 
dwell in a palace, but I am ambitious to 
catch Raphael’s spirit, and reproduce in my- 
self his ideals.”’— Zhe Rev. Orin Edson 
Crooker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Word That Witnessed.—4/y messen- 
ger (v. 10). Lord Guthrie, according to 
The British Weekly, said in a recent address 
that one Sunday when he was on his way to 


works that 
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church in London he passed a eacher 
ene » Ges in the epee = sf} 
have not to college, but I have been to 
vary,’’ he heard the speaker say. That 
Dyk H. Sp ) be 
. Spurgeon. 

lapse of many he found himself unable 
to recall a sing € seritence uttered any of 
the celebrated preachers on that day, but 
there still remained with him the words of 
the earnest layman.— William J. Hart,D.D. 
Utica, N. Y. 2 


Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 

An Ohio Sunday-school superintendent 
writes ‘‘: I have found the Underwood stereo- 
graphs of t value in interesting classes of 
allages. ‘hey have been used successfully to 
secure early attendance and avoid tardiness, 


the announcment having been made that they 
would be passed fifteen minutes prior to the 


opening of the school, and thus scholars coming 
in early get a better opportunity to see the 
ste raphs.'"’ . ‘ seek thes 

A Adult Class teacher has this to 


say: ‘‘ The pictures elicited a marked interest 
on the part of every member, and’ seemed to 
give a tone to the entire class work. My judg- 
ment is that they are valuable in adult classes 
as well as juvenile classes, and / wi? not do 
without them wherever I may teach.” 

Fifty places are described with the sessons of 

ear, the fifty stereographs of these places cost 
$8. and if ordered at one time acloth-bound, 
gol -lettered case will be given free. The 
thirteen x ty for the second quarter 
cost $2.17. e five stereographs for April 
cost 83 cents. Less than four stereographs in 
= order ng 20. cents each, “een 
iS cents. ress or postage is prepaid. 
Orders from e Sunday School Times. Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ig NOW seems strange that the Jews of 
Jesus’ day should have wasted time in 
speculation as to whether John were 
really Eiljah come back to life, even (Matt. 16: 
13,14) as to whether Jesus himself might not 
be a reincarnation of Elijah,—but at the time 
it seemed like a possible explanation of facts 
that were perplexing people. We have no 
expectation.that George Washington will come 
back to earth to help straighten out our politi- 
cal difficulties, nér that Martin Luther will re- 
appear to preach religious’ reformation, but 
similar expectations were in these days held 
by Hebrews all ovér the discotitented Romiéis 
province of Palestine.’ We can better undér- 
stand the feeling if we see one of the strange 
laces in the Judean Wilderness associated 
in many people’s minds with both Elijah and 
John. 


Use the map which shows parts of Judea 
and Samaria, Find, about half way between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, a spot from which two 
heavy black‘lines branch northeastward (the 
number 17 is close by). J/ you should stand 
at that point, \ooking northeastward over the 














Map Patent No. 666,569 by Underwood & Underwood. 
Pat'd in Great Britain. 
space between the branching lines, you would 
see at your feet a dry, rocky ground, sprinkled 
with low bushes, running steeply down to the 
bed of a foaming brook, far below your feet. 
At the other side of the brook another high 
bank rises, even steeper and more barren; 
arts of it are bare cliff with dark caves hol- 
lowed out of its perpendicular wall. Half 
way up from the brook-bed, a stone building 
liuddles in one of the cave-hollows and a path 
leads to it. The top of the farther bank is 
partly covered with bushes ; beyond it deso- 
late looking hills cut off the view where they 
meet the sky, 

The stone building and the path were not 
here at the time about which Matthew writes, 
but otherwise the piace looks just as’ it did 
then. 

In Jesus’ day everybody had been taught in 
the synagogue schools'that the fiery old pro- 





phet Elijah had lived in a cave in this valley. 
That was hundreds of ears before Jesus’ own 





time, but stories about the phiscoetins 
preacher were familiar to all the Jews. A 
within a few John had also lived as a her- 
mit here or in some near-by part of the Wil- 
derness. » It looks like a place where strange, 
mysterious events might begin. Elijah had 
unwelcome truths to the Jewish king of 
nine hundred years before. John had told 
unwelcome truths to the most ble and 


‘pious leaders of Jewish affairs. Elijah had 


called down fire from heaven to dismay 
heathen enemies. John harris een not 
erod 


quite so s for the half-heathen 
had shut him upin prison, Perhaps, afterall, 
Elijah was choosing to work in form of 


the new Prophet over in Galilee—so people 
wondered and questioned each other, partic- 
ularly if they had occasion to pass through 
this lonesome, forbidding region on the way 
down to Jericho or up to Jerusalem. 

To see for ptr this wild, mysterious 
bit of country with the dark caves in the 
cliff, and the brook far below, use the stereo- 
gee entitled ** Marvelous ze of Brook 

herith and Elijah Convent, palestine.” 

Next week we shall describe what can be 
seen at Tyre, a place Jesus used as a warn- 
ing against worldly selfishness, and on a 
Judean farm where oxen wear such a 
** yoke *’ as he recalled to his hearers’ minds. 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
by many loving deeds thou hast made thyself 
known to us, and to thee we look in gratitude 
for thy manifold mercies. Thou hast touched 
with thy power the slow pu of our souls, 
and thou hast quickened us into service. When 
we have been blind to the truth, the veil has 
been lifted by thy revealing hand. When we 
have halted and stumbled in the daily round of 
plain duty, thou hast steadied us with thy sus- 
taining hand, urging us on in reliance upon 
thee. Quiet, we pray thee, our doubts and our 
fears. ‘ May we care less about the vision that 
Struggles to see beyond the day, and more 
about the faith that rests confidently in thy sure 
presence in our lives: In thy life-giving name 
we ask it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—No matter how hard 
we may try, we cannot help showing what 
we are. If the room in which we live most 
is always in disorder, anybody can fairly con- 
clude that we have a disorderly way of 
doing things. If our school-books are all 
soiled and ragged, it is easy to see that we 
are careless and ragged in our work. If 
persons whom we meet go on about their 
business with lighter hearts and cheerful 
faces because of that meeting, it means that 
light and good cheer somehow has gone out 
from us. And if persons turn away feeling 
a little blue because of that meeting, it means 
that we gave out sadness instead of joy. 
So along the way we leave traces, of what we 
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HEAR ano SEE 
BLINDNESS SLIGHT 
LAMENESS WALKING 
LEPROSY CLEANNESS 
DEAFNESS HEARING « 
DEATH © LIFE 
DISTRESS GOOD N&Ews 


GO AND TELL 











Such wonders these men heard and saw 
that surely neither they nor John could have 
any doubt about Jesus. Nor do we as we 
think of what he done for us, for others 
all around us. Then what? We must go 
and tell, And we will do so. We cannot 
help showing forth the Christ in us, if we 
really have taken him as Lord and Saviour. 
Having heard and having seen,—let us not 
fail to tell! 

bd 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


**O for a thousand tongnge to sing." 
** Jesus, lover of my soul.”’ 

**O where is he that trod the sea." 

** Jesus; Lord of iife and glory."’ 

**" Tis for conquering Kings to gain.” 
** One there is above all others." 
**O Christ, our true and only Light.’’ 
** Jesus, thou art the sinner’s friend." 


(References in parentheses are to the old. and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 106 : 1-4 (153 - I-3. 217 : 1-3). 
Psalm 145 : 7-10 (216 : 6-9. 31% : 2-5). 
Psalm 195 : 1-6 (152: 1-3. 215 : 1-3). 


Psalm 89 : 15-24 (121 : 14-17. 179 : 3-6). 
Psalm 78 : 27-30, 35-38 (108 : 3, 4, 7, 8 
159 : 3: 47, 8). 


3 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee). 


M.—Matt. 11: 1-19. . ... Jesus’ Proof of his 
Messiahship. 

T.—Isa. 395 : 1-10. . The Healing Prophesied. 
W.—Isa. 29 : 17-24. . . The Joy of His Day. 
T.—John 10 : 19-39. . Jesus Appealing to His 
Works. 

. Asking Belief for Works’ 
Sake. 

S.—John § : 30-47 . The Witnesses for Jesus. 
S.—1 John 5: 1-12 . . God Witnessing for His 
Son. 


F,—John 14 : 1-11 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ONG, long ago, three brothers left their 
home to go to war for their king. 
Their father had five more boys who 

stayed at home, but he could not forget the 
three oldest who were away. One day he 
called his youngest son, David, and said, 
**T want you to-take a present to your broth- 
ers and the king, and find out how they are.’’ 
He gave David-some parched grain, ten 
loaves of bread, and some cheese to carry to 
them. It was a long journey on foot, and 
when David reached the place he left his 
bundles with the keeper of the baggage until 
he could find where his brothers were. At 
first these brothers wouldn’t believe that 
their father had sent David. Instead of 
treating him kindly, they scolded him for 
leaving his sheep to come to see what was 
going on. I am sure that when they saw 
the presents it proved to them that their father 
had sent David. 

Long afterward, when Jesus lived on this 
earth, it was hard for some people to believe 
that the Heavenly Father had sent him, so 
he had to prove it by whathe did. All the 
time ‘* He went about doing good,’’ teach- 
ing, preaching, and healing in their cities 





and villages... Many who saw and heard 
him believed that the Heavenly Father had 
sent him. 

About this time there was a man named 
John the Baptist who could not see nor 
hear these wonderful things because he was 
shut up in prison, not because he had done 
wrong, but because he had been brave 
enough <o tell a wicked king that he had 
done wrong; (Recall John preaching in 
Judza.) While in prison John had lots of 
time to think, and sometimes he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ I wonder if Jesus is really the King 
that shouid come, or must we look for an- 
other?’’ He must have remembered the 
day when Jesus came to be baptized by him. 
(Recall that lesson.) John felt discouraged 
because he couldn’t preach any more. His 
friends sometimes came to see him in the 
prison, and somebody told him of the won- 
derful things which Jesus was doing in Gali- 
lee. 

One day John asked two of his friends to 
go and find Jesus, and ask him if he was 
truly their Messiah or King. They came 
just after Jesus had sent his disciples, two by 
two, to teach and preach and heal, as he had 
done. Jesus didn’t answer yes or no to 
the men, but went on with his work, and 
said, ‘* Go back and tell John what you hear 
and see,—lame people walk, lepers are 
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_ cleansed, the blind see, the deaf hear, even 


the 


20, walked ; blind made to 
O Val beaw ane ake Pree daughter 
raised from the dead ; in the Sermon on the 
Mount the eagicd vil gy oy In to- 
day’s the children the peo- 
ple who have come for and point 
out *s two friends watching.) 

saw Jesus doing all these things, and per- 
haps they heard him say, ‘‘ The very works 
that I do bear witness of me that the Father 
hath sent me,’’ The friends went back to 
tell John the Baptist what they had heard 
and seen, and I am sure that John believed 
that the Heavenly Father sent Jesus, 


and that it was all right, even if he had to stay 
in prison when he wanted to preach so much. 

the men had gone 
the people about John. 
know what a man John was, although he 
was keptin prison. He asked if they remem- 
bered going out into the wilderness to hear 
John preach, He may have seemed a rough, 
out-door man, and his clothes were strange, 
but Jesus said there had never been a greater 
preacher than John the Baptist. He was 
God’s messenger, who prepared the way for 
Jesus. John was the first who preached, 
‘** Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,”” Then Jesus preached the same 
message, and afterward told the twelve dis- 
ciples to preach it wherever they went, 
Preachers in some of our churches give the 
same message. Missionaries tell it in lands 
far away. Perhaps when you grow older 
you. a want to tell it, too, and that the 
Heavenly Father sent Jesus to be our Saviour 
and King. 


‘* There are many little children 
Who have never heardj 
Of his tender, loving kindness 
And his holy Word."’ 


Curcaco, ILL, 
~% 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O YOU remember’ the Sunday we stud- 

ied of five wonderful cures in one les- 

- son? Whowere cured? What was 
the power which made these cures possible ? 
That lesson showed the power of faith; 
to-day we see weakness and discouragement 
when faith departs. Who is this discouraged 
man? Last week we talked of a great har- 


vest field; to-day we see a great battle-field. |" 


It is John’s heart. 
and doubt. 


The enemies are faith 
Circumstances seem to’ favor 
which side? Where is John now? Why is 
he in prison? Which side seems thus far to 
have gained the victory ? 

Was there any excuse for this doubting? 
The girls all said **No,.’’ ‘Let us see,’’ 
said I, ‘*the man, his ideas and circum- 
stances, before we criticize him.’’ 

From their assigned reading in Luke 1 : 
13, 14 the girls told the name of John’s 
mother, the name and occupation of. his 
father, the angel’s announcement of his com- 
ing birth.. Some of the girls who had read 
on knew of the dumbness of Zacharias and 
other details. We noted John’s wilderness 
life and habits ; his rugged nature and force- 
ful warnings to repent. How was Jesus’ life 
different from John’s? At Matthew’s feast, 
what question had been asked by John’s dis- 
ciples? Did John, in prison, realize how dif- 
ferent Christ’s ideas were ? 

We saw that John must have known some- 
thing of the Messiah from the Old Testament 
prophecies, and we read Isaiah 61: 1 and 
Isaiah 35 : 5, 6 as words familiar to John, 
and from which he had probably formed 
some of his ideas about Jesus, 

Dorothy told us about John’s imprison- 
ment and its cause, and we wondered 
whether John, in prison, recalled the words 
about liberty to the captive and the opening 
of the prison. Now do you see any excuse 
for John’s doubting? Under these condi- 
tions and with these ideas,.do you think you 
would have doubted? My girls thought they 
would. What was the doubt? We explained 
that Jesus’ life and method did not seem to 
fit John’s preconceived ideas of how Jesus 
would work. 

It looks as if which side were winning the 
battle? But wait. The enemy, Doubt, has 
gained a foothold, but the battle is not lost 
yet. How did Faith gain reinforcement? 


Py my ee 
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Was it good to go to and ask 

plainly? pat ya = an ex- 

a ne aes tated ned a 

rays php gna pyr 
Ina Ml 

‘* Ask somebody,’’ another said, Bat,” 


son for these miracles? Would this answer 
ohn? Jesus always satisfies every 
uirer. 

j Instead no Fn blaming Joho, = a 
esus staun defending erald to his 
murmuring hearers. 

_ We an each of the pictures. John 
was no to be swayed and changed with 
each c 2 nor a 

knight with no courage to fight difficulties. 
He was not only a prophet, but more. 

What would be a good title for this chap- 
ter? Isabel ested, ‘‘ The battle between 
faith and doubt.’’ Was it a sin for John to 
doubt? Why? What often causes doubt? 
Could it have become a sin? How? The 

irls said, ‘* Not trying to find out.’’ ‘* Not 
tening when you are told.’”? What should 
you do if you honestly want to get rid of 
doubt? Do remember one of the disci- 
ples who doubted? What did Jesus do for 
homas? - What can you be sure will always 
be the attitude of Jesus to an honest doubter ? 
Do you think John ever doubted again? 
We concluded by reviewing the battle, its 
cause, and result, and saw that doubt had 
been gloriously defeated. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week the girls will write the story 
of the Battle between Faith and Doubt. 

Read every day Matthew 11: 20-30. Mark 
and memorize verses 28, 29, 30. Review 
some Capernaum miracies (Matt. 8 : 5-17). 
Read of the miracles in Bethsaida (Mark 6 : 

5-56.) ; 

i What is a yoke? Tell its use. What 
does it represent? Dictionary for ‘‘ up- 
braid,’’ “‘tolerable,’’ and “‘sackcloth.’’ What 
happened to Sodom? (Gen. 19: 24, 25.) 
Find a city which was saved through its re- 
pentance (Jonah 3 : 5-10). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Y FIRST question in class called tor a 
statement by the boys as to John the 
' Baptist—who he was, what his mission 
was, why he was in prison, and other facts 
about him. I found that the boys needed 
their memories refreshed on some of these 
points, and it took us possibly five minutes 
to gét our bearings in the matter of John’s 
mission, Then we considered with some 
care the question that he asked; and, in- 
deed, we went into the reason for the ques- 
tion to some extent, for I wanted to find out 
what the boys thought of this phase of the 
subject. I recalled to their minds the testi- 
mony of John the Baptist in Matthew 3 : 11- 
14, and then suggested to them some of the 
possible reasons for the question which are 
mentioned by the lesson writers this week, — 
namely, the discouragement which might 
come to John in prison, or his desire to con- 
vince his own disciples. 

I put the main emphasis of the lesson on 
the next few verses, taking as my central 
theme the general proposition that, after all, 
results are the final test of a man’s claims. 
For instance, here is a linen handkerchief 
stained by a spot of black ink. Here is a 
preparation which it is claimed will positively 
remove ink. What more simple, direct, and 
effective way have I of testing its claims than 
to do just what I do now,—namely, apply 


out comes the ink. When Jesus was asked 
whether he was the Messiah or not, he 
named a certain number of things that were 
happening. In answer to the ques:ion, How 
many did he name? the boys counted six. 
Jesus did not answer their question directly, 
but simply said: ‘*See what is happening 
and judge for yourselves.’’ After all, that is 
the test of religion throughout the ages. It 

is the test which religion must stand to-day. 





this ink eradicator to the handkerchief, and_ 
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history have come out of hardship. 

Verses 16 to 19 gy gs the thought 
that the reason why people accept 
neither John nor Jesus was found right within 
themselves. Different kinds of ministers 
brought them the message of salvation, and 
they found fault with both. The same peo- 

le would have found fault with ten or twelve 
inds of ministers, for in their own hearts 
they did not want to believe the message this 
man brought. After all, the question of ac- 
cepting Jesus Christ is a personal one, and 





CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


NE great objective this is the mas- 
O tery of the whole Gelpal and of the 
Gospel as a whole. is implies fre- 
quent and varied reviews. At the beginning 
of this lesson it may be well to review the 
subject matter of the first four chapters, ask- 
ing the class to name aloud in order the 
twelve events described, beginning with the 
genealogy and concluding with the survey of 
the Galilean ministry (4 : 23-25). 

The theme of to-day’s lesson is probably 
out of its proper chronological connection. 
Luke (7 : 18-35) places it soon after the 
choice of the ‘I'welve and the Sermon on the 
Mount, and long before the mission of the 
Twelve. It has already been noted that this 
part of the Gospel of Matthew was not ar- 
ranged in a chronological, but in a logical, 
order, The reason for inserting this episode 
concerning Jesus and John the Baptist at this 
point in the Gospel narrative is. not obvious. 

ruce suggests a clue which seems reason- 
able. ‘This Gospel is intent upon showing 
the course of the active ministry—the mani- 
festation of the methods, spirit, aim, and way 
of life of Jesus. ** His depth, originality, 
unconventionality, energy, and fearless inde- 
pendence would sooner or later provoke 
criticism of all shades, from mild, honest 
doubt to decided reprobation. However 
popular at first, he must become at last com- 
paratively isolated.’? From 11: 2 to 14: 12 
the misconceptions, unresponsiveness, hos- 
tility, and timidity which tended to block 
his work are set forth: (1) the uncertainty of 
so good a man as the Baptist, 11 : 2-19; (2) 
the indifference of the great commercial cen- 
ters in which Jesus had been preaching and 
working, 11: 20-24; (3) the attitude of those 
who professed to be learned, 11 : 25 ; (4) the 
hatred of the zealots, 12 : 14-24; (5) the lov- 
ing misapprehension of his relatives, 12 : 46- 
50; (6) the hesitant disciples, whose ideas 
about the Kingdom needed adjustment, 13; 
and (7) Herod himself, who thought he must 
be another John, 14: 2. This whole section 
of more than three chapters is grouped with 
the idea of showing the difficulties under 
which Jesus accomplished his Messianic 
purpose and exhibited his Messianic charac- 
ter. It was almost a solitary struggle. 

Thus having made clear to the class the 
point of view of the subject-matter to be 
studied for the next six weeks, the consider- 
ation may begin of the message which Jesus 
‘received from John, the prisoner in the 
gloomy dungeon of the fortress of Machzerus, 
and of the reply which Jesus made, of his 
subsequent characterization of John and then 
of the generation to which both belonged. 
It is a noteworthy passage, deserving of 
careful study. 

‘The second verse of chapter 11 testifies to 
John’s knowledge of what had been going 
on while he languished in prison. How 
much are we to understand by “‘ the works ’’ ? 

John asked a very direct and significant 
question. Art shou the ‘* Coming One,’’ or 
are we to look for a different sort of per- 
son? Whom did he mean by the phrase ‘‘ he 
that cometh’’? It was a familiar one in those 
days. Compare Luke 13 : 35; 19: 38; 
Hebrews 10: 37. It is more important to 
ask concerning the state of mind which led 
John to raise such a query. Was it doubt 
or impatience, or disappointment or sheer 
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Jesus’ Friendly Yet Keen Estimate of John the Baptist (Matt. 11 : 2-19). 
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you and I will never be able to say truthiully 
that we did not accept him because somebody 
did: not tell us about him in just the way we 
expected. We know about him, and that is 
e Our duty is to accept him and not 
find fault with those who tell us about him. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What were some of the - ae 
works’’ which Jesus had done? 2. Wh 
custom is referred to in the expression 
**sackcloth and ashes’’? 3. “What js meant 
by the ‘*day of judgment’’?? 4. What kind 
people are invited to ‘*come’’ ae age 
Does the invitation leave out anybody that 
you know? 5. How does Christ’s ** bur- 
den’’ differ from the world’s ‘* burden ’’ ? 
6. Find Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum 
on the map, so that they may be readily lo- 
cated next Sunday, 7. "Tell briefly the story 
of Sodom (Gen. 18 ; 20 to 19 : 25). ; 


Derroit, MIcH. 


ignorance? Holtzmann almost implies this 
last, but perhaps perplexity or depression 
best explains the question, Is it strange 
that John was thus affected? Are men who 
have the gift of leadership exempt from de- 
pression ? 

What sort of 7 os did Jesus make? 
Was it satisfying and conclusive, and if so, 
why? Bring out the symbolism of it, which 
John would interpret. ‘‘I am doing just 
what the prophets have declared that the 
Messiah wanid do,”’ 

Verse 6 is one of the ** wonderful utter- 
ances’? of this Gospel. Denney speaks of it 
as revealing ‘‘ the solitary place of Jesus.’’ 
So many good men found continuing faith in 
him dificult! It was a gentle rebuke. 

But with what generous friendliness Jesus 
proceeds to speak publicly of John! The 
bystanders may have begun to speak of him 
as. vacillating and cowardly, Of what did 
Jesus remind them? John had been an un- 
compromising, austere, ascetic hero, the 
recognized foretunner, 

*¢And John’s character was as fine and 
noble as his- mission was great,’? BUT—the 
one of very little importance among the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom is in advance of him, 
What a word this was! How true it is 
to-day that those who know Jesus in any 
real sense are immeasurably in advance of 
the unbelieving or hesitating world—socially, 
morally, religiously ! 

The saying of verses 12-15 indicates that 
with the ministry of John a new religious era 
had dawned, a real crisis which called for 
men of action and moral force. ‘Character, 
not birth, determined its membership. He 
introduced the era even though he did not 
belong to it. 

To introduce an era when men began un- 
expectedly to push their way into the King- 
dom was a high honor. It completed John’s 
identification with Elijah. It was the sort 
of era which that prophet was to initiate. 

The eulogy of Jesus closes with the inter- 
esting comparison of ‘‘this generation ’’ to 
wilful, faultfinding children, To whom did 
he refer? (comp. Luke 7: 30.) What did 
Jesus criticize in his contemporaries? Was 
it their lack of earnestness or of sincerity or 
of stability? Note Stalker’s suggestion in 
this issue, page 175. P 

No one blocks the progress of the church 
to-day more effectively than the. one who 
spends his energy in finding fault. What is 
the only helpful Christian attitude ? 

The closing remark bP pear was a volume 
in itself. All methods of promoting the life 
of God in the soul of man are good, if they 
work. We must ask for the results. 


Books THAT May Be USED. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have 
already ordered several thousand copies of 
what seems to be one of the most useful of 
its publications for 1910: ‘‘How to Make the 
Most of the Year in the Gospel According to 
Matthew.”’ It is a booklet giving a working 
outline of the entire Gospel that enables gny 
one who will to master the book. It follows 
this with a large list of the best books on the 
subject, tells how to make the mo&t profitable 
use of these weekly articles in the Times, and 
closes with a section on ‘‘ The Secret of Profit- 
able Bible Study.’’ The booklet is gotten up in 
specially attractive form, and may be ordered 
at 10 cents, postpaid.—The Editor. 


‘There are many helpful discussions of these 
verses. Rhees’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ 125, 126; 
( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Men and 
Missions 


A Man’s Book on a Man’s Job 
By William T.’ Ellis 
The stirring story of a newspaper 
man's observation of missions and 
missionary’ problems around the 


world, and a wealth of actual mis- 
sionary methods for the men of the 


churches, 
$1.00 
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Missionary 
Methods 


For Sunday - School Workers 


By George H. Trull 


A practical. working manual for 
every Sunday-school, big or little, 
designed to show officers and teachers 
just how missionary instruction may 
be introduced and conducted in- 
terestingly. 


50 cents 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DatLy Home Work ON THE NExT LESSON, 


This daily home work is for every member of 
pyh n+ age nang gran as we It offers 


an invi * stematic and thor- 
ough Reparation oh the the comtng Koneen, while 
y also be used vo- 

primes des selections for family 

Stone faithf —ost the plan will lead 


t of the 


Pssons | ee ar way. 
.— Read Matthew 11 : 20-24. 
These ci had been unresponsive to the 


presence of Jesus. Callous indifference may 
be the worst of sins. - 

Tuesday.—Read Mark 1 : 29-37. ‘Tt re. 
lates the story of a part of one day in Caper- 
naum. What a gracious invitation to give 
his claims consideration ! - 

Wednesday.—Read Mark 6 : 45, 53-56. 
In the region of Bethsaida Jesus was widely 
known. A deliberate indifference to obvious 
facts is least excusable. 

Thursday.— Read Matthew 11 : 25-27; 
18 :; 1-3. . A very simple-minded person may 
be a choice disciple. Is this Christianity’s 
glory or her drawback ? 

Friday.—Read Matthew 11 : 28-30, and 
Luke ‘10 : 23, 24, for the transforming value 
of Christian experience. The Christian is 
the only one who has the whole world at his 
disposal. 

Saturday.— Read Matthew 28 : 16-20. 
Another instance of Jesus’ claim to suprem- 
acy. Woras could not express a greater 
assumption ; was it presumption ? 

-— Read Matthew 11 ; 20-30. 
What are the reasons which prevent us 
to-day from responding in full measure to 
the gracious invitation of an adequate 
Saviour ? 


WASHBURN CoLigag, ‘TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Convention Calendar 


Southern California, at Los Angeles , April 4-6 


South Dakota, at Redfield . April 5-7 
Kansas, at Kansas City . . April 5-7 
North Dakota, at Wilson... . . April 5-7 
Minnesota, at Minnea 2 . April 12-14 
Arkansas, at Pine Blu Training 
School . . +. « » April 15-19 
Arkansas, at Pine Bluff... .. April 19-21 
Mississippi, at Meridian .... . April 19-2 
West Virginia, at Charleston .. . April 19-21 
Indiana, at Indianapolis . .. . . April 25-29 
Oregon, at Portland ....... April 26-28 
Delaware, at Wilmington . .. . April 27, 28 
North Dakota, at Bismarek:. . .-. May 10-12 
Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho, at Moscow... .... May 10-12 
he ek 
May 19-24 
Georgia, Nat National ‘Baptist Sunday- 
Congress, at Atlanta. . May 25-30 
Illinois, at ‘Olnes ts Oe May 3t to June 2 
Colorado, at Denver ....... une 12-15 
New York, at Saratoga . . . . . : June 14-16 
Tennessee, at Columbia. . .... une 14-16 
Wisconsin Sunday-School Insti- 
tute, at Milwaukee. . . . . . June 20, ar 
Iowa, at Mason City ........ June 21-23 
Idaho, at Twin Falls ....... June 21-26 
West Virginia School of Methods, 
at Charleston .... ‘ une 21-28 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . |. . . une 22-24 


Rhode Island, at Bristol, Summer 
School of Methods . June 25 to July 2 
Indiana, at Winona, International 


Training School é . July t 
New York, National Baraca, at 

omens Hi rit . July 9-14 
Michigan, National Gideons, at 


Detroit. . . . . July 22-24 
Mississippi, at Sea ‘Shore Camp Ground, 

Gulf States School of Methods . August 1 
Wisconsin, Bible Institute, at 


Green Lake. . .. . . August 5-25 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda, at 

Truro . . . . September r 
Southern California, ‘at Santa Ana . October 1 
Kentucky, at Winchester . . . . . October! 


Massachusetts, at North Adams . October 47 
Vermont, at Rutland. .... October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona . . . October 12-14 
District of Columbia, at Wash- 

ington . nee 
Ontario, at Oshawa... . . . 
Alberta,. at Calgary 


. October 24-26 
October 25-27 
November i-4 
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Porch Vine Castle 
By Isla May Mullins 
ARL and ay had been in Florida 
littl 
Ea soe. terete 
Ss, warm coats and fur caps. Even then 


Foc Frost often nipped their noses and 
almost froze their toes and finger-tips. So it 
had been a wonderful thing to play outdoors 
without wraps and hear the birds g all win- 
ter long. ey loved the mocking-birds best 
of all, for they were just like music-boxes, 
Earl said, only better, because youdidn’t have 
to wind themup! | 

Nesting-time came in early and the 
children watched the little feathered folk with 
more interest than ever. But they soon saw 
that something was wrong with the mocking- 
birds; they flew from place to place and seemed 

greatl disturbed. 

Earl called Grandma, at last, who had lived 
many years in Florida, and asked her what 
the trouble was. 

She watched a while and then said: ‘‘ Why, 

poor things, they can’t find anywhere to build 
their nests.: You see last winter there was a big 
freeze all over Florida, which killed the large 
orange trees, and so the old homes of the birds 
are gone.’ 
Earl and Rolly Jay felt very sorry for the 
birds. Earl suggested to them where they 
might build, picking out nice places in the 
one big oak which would be good locations 
for bird homes. 

But Grandma laughed and said, ** Mock- 
ing-birds do net believe in families living 
together. Each pair of birds wants a 
whole tree for their home and will not allow 
other birds to move-in after their nest is 
built.’’ 

So for a time there was only one happy pair 
of mocking-birds on Grandma’s place, the 
nd that had first claimed the big oak. At 
ast one day Earl ‘saw a lovely slim gray 
bird light in the heavytvine that climbed to 
the roof of the back of the porch, and he 
lapped his hands ‘softly ‘and said, 

**Oh, Mr. Mocking-bird, that would be 
the nicest place for a nest! I would look 
after it all the time while you and Mrs. 
Mocking-bird were areys and not let any- 
thing touch it.’’ 

And the wise, trusting bird turned its. head 
on one side, looked at Earl a bit and decided 
todo as he said! At any rate he brought 
Mrs. Mocking-bird there and together they 
built their nest in the vineon Grandma’s back 
porch, 

** Tiptoe, tiptoe,’? Earl would whisper at 
first to little Rolly Jay as they went along the 
porch, but after a bit the birds learned not to 
mind the passing at all. Of course the chil- 
dren never touched the nest, for Grandma 
said: 

‘They have trusted us, and we will not dis- 
appoint them.”’ 

n a few weeks there were babies at ‘Porch 
Vine Castle,’’ as Grandma called it. Earl 
and Rolly Jay could hear their wings flutter 
and the little bird-cry for food when the father 
or mother bird flew to the nest. One day 
while the parents were away Earl took the 
stepladder peeped into the nest, and found four 
wee birds! Grandma said she knew the old 
birds were having a hard time to get nice things 
for so many babies to eat, for with the fruit 
all gone, bugs and worms were scarce, So 
Earl and Rolly Jay an putting things to 
eat on the kitchen wind ow sill for them each 
morning 

One % when Earl put the food on the sill 
as usual, & found the four wee, ‘fluttering, 
hungry things sitting in a row upon the top of 
the window frame and Mrs. Mocking-bird hov- 
ering over them ! 

As sooti‘as the excited boy could gather 
his wits, he spread the feast on the sill, 
and then delightedly watched the mother 
bird flit back and forth from the top of the 
window’ to the sill, conveniently feeding her 
little ones. Every morning after that the 
children found the birds there ready for their 
breakfast. - 

What do you suppose they liked best for 
their daily treat? Why, nice cream cheese ! 

Grandma said she didn’t know how the fam- 
ily in Porch Vine Castle would have gotten on 
that spring without Earl and Rolly Jay. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 17 (Matt. 22 : 1-19) 


yeraiscmoncy 


_. foranew organ.— 


The Estey Organ Company has 
‘perfected a plan for raising money 
for an organ and will furnish full 
details and supplies free to any 
| church or Sunday-schoo! that will 
'§ ask for them. 
The plan is entirely new, calls 
for no big preparation, but brings 

the money for a new organ. 


Write for the 


Estey Plan 


to the Estey Organ Company 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
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* Phe General 


New YoRK.—Where can a sample copy of 
- 3 Raikes Diploma be procured ?— 


Write to the World’s Sunday School Pub- 
lishing Company, Detroit, M " 


NEW JERSEY.—What should be done with a 
Sunday- school tendent who will not 
pa nf ay mpeg lig 


——a<Te 


No man who holds those views is fit to be 
a superintendent of a Sunday-school. The 
fault, however, is not so much with the man 
as with the church for allowing him to oc- 
cupy the position, _. 

V/ALLA WALLA, WASH.—The Berean Bible 
Class is a mint re of young mane 
tw to tw ve 
sire 10 find an entertainment im the nature of 
a cantata that does not require much musical 
talent, or a little play, full of lite but suitable 
to be given in the church. Can you suggest 
something of this kind for us, or give us the 
name of a publishing house that furnishes such 
entertainments ?—P.- B. 

There are very many cantatas and concert 
exercises that may be had from the various 
publishing houses, Some of them are very 
choice, and full of instruction, as well as 
pleasing. It is impossible to give the names 
of them here, but you can easily get samples 
through your denominational publishing 
house, or by addressing any of the leading 
Sunday-school supply houses or music pub- 
lishers, many of whose annouhcements you 
will find in the advertising columns of The 
Sunday School Times. 


How -may we attract children for Bible 
during the week-days? The nickel 
| theater and the penny slot machines have no 
| difficulty in getting an audience. j 
There are some, Sunday-schools, and the 
| number..is growing, that have, adopted thé 
enny concert or penny entertainment. It 
is usually held on a week-day afternoon just 
following the closing of the public school, 
It generally takes the form of a stereopticon 
entertainment, and the children are required 
to pay a penny to getin. The penny is not 
taken from’ a child with any idea of even 
belping to pay the expenses, but to make the 
child appreciate the entertainment more. 
Some choice pictures of anything that is 
worth looking at,.a funny picture or two, 
interspersed with a Bible picture or some 
other picture up »n which a little story can be 
based teaching a Bible truth, will enable you 
to get in several good lessons in half an hour. 
The whole entertainment should not be 
longer than that. There are endless. possi» 
bilities in this penny entertainment idea if 
properly handled, Itcan be made a good 
advertising place for the Sunday-school., 
Scholars who are present on Sunday might 
be given a ticket that would admit them to 
the entertainment that week. The scholars 
themselves do all the advertising that is nec- 
essary. Gradually, as you get your hold 
upon the scholars, you can introduce some- 
thing a little more solid and still hold them, 





MASSACHUSETTS—We would like to have 
more Variety in the opening e of our 
school. Wehave had singing, responsive read- 
ing of the lesson and the regular opening ser- 
vices given in the quarterlies. Can you suggest 
anything to help us? 


Ves, make your own opening exercises, by 
the introduction of appropriate responsive 
readings of Scripture passages and the sing- 
ing of appropriate hymns. 

In an ordinary opening exercise, I would 
| not sing more than two verses of any one 

hymn. Build the exercises around a single 
thought. Suppose you should start by sing- 
ing a verse of the hymn, ‘‘ Take the Name of 
Jesus With You.’’ In this particular exer- 
cise you would use the names of Jesus 
Christ, having the various departments of the 
school give different names. Then perhaps 
| the superintendent would say something like 
this ; ‘* Let us listen to some of the names 
given to Christ in the Bible.’’ ‘The pastor 
would give a name, the officers of the school 
another, the teachers another, the Interme- 
; diates another, and the Juniors another. 
| Then perhaps the superintendent would say, 
| «* Which of all his names is the sweetest ?”” 
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questions—that are of 


and the whole school would respond 
Then let the school sina, the: chores begin 
Sores 
superintendent 

call for more aeanet. ior he has en 
as above, he would ask again, ‘ of 
these names is the sweetest?’’ the chorus 
above referred to being sung again. 

You might putin a Bible verse or two 
about the name of Jesus, as Acts 4: 12, and 
close with singing a couple of verses of ‘* All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.”’ 

Have this exercise neatly printed for 

r own use, on a four-page leaflet, and use 
t every Sunday for a quarter. Then lay the 
leaflets away and get up another exercise. 

You might build the next one on ‘‘ Keep- 
ing the Sabbath ’’ or on Temperance, or on 
Love, printing it out in full, as before. Use 
these for a quarter, and then try a new one. 

Four such leaflets prepared in a year will 
give you a good deal of variety, After that, 
change the opening exercises every Sunday, 
using one of the four prepared for the pre- 
vious year, and add about one new service a 

ear, and you will never again complain of 
ck of interest in your opening exercises. 


Our Sunday-school is in rather a difficult 
and puzzling situation. Our is 
a good man, but ing, 
to the tone and spirit of the 
school. He has been superintendent a number 
of years, and grows even worse. No change 
has been made, because’ of ‘a certain spiritual 
cowardice and a seeming lack of material for 
replacing him. Unfortunately the superin- 
tendent will not co-operate with the new pas- 
tor of the. church, who is a Sunday-school 
genius, being enthusiastic, spontaneous, and in- 
spiring. Within the past three weeks a ver 
possible man for the place has joined the eherch 
from another city, ow. can we get rid of this 
cause of dry rot in‘our Sunday-school? I have 
heard over twenty of our teachers and a num- 
ber of the,officers:deplore.the situation, While 
Fe admit = os integrity and stubborn 

risti . Ake disastrous re- 
sults ray day cenonl a chutch. 

Perhaps by publishing these inquiries, and 
replying to them —— your coluinn, you may 
help'us solvé the problem. .: , seer : 

I am too.closely associated as a friend to be 
able to take the responsibility of hurting his 
wife’s feelings. She is superintendent of the 
Primary Department, and while no teacher, 
her motherly zeal and indefatigable labor make 
her department quite a success. We don't 
want to lose her. 

If the man in question were. the superin- 
tendent of a day-school, or manager of a de- 
partment store, or agent for some corpora- 
tion, and as clearly unqualified for the place 
he holds, how long would those in authority 
suffer him to fill the place? The real good 
of the work, as a whole, shouki not be sac- 
rificed for one person. If the church (or 
some board or committee. representing. the 
church) elects the superintendent annually, 
as it should be done, it would be an easy 
matter to elect the person best fitted for the 
place. However, the personal element does 
enter in, and it is not an easy problem to 
solve. Perhaps the best thing to do first is 
to elect the new man assistant superintendent, 
assigning him specific duties to~ perform. 
Sometimes the eyes of the blind are opened 
by having a called meeting of: the Sunday- 
school workers to hear reports from a recent 
Sunday-school convention that has-been at- 
tended by one or more of the:members. In 
these reports the ‘‘ gbod. things ’’ should be 
emphasized without making ‘any invidious 
comparisons. Suppose a teacher who has a 
commodious house should ask all the work- 
ers to a social evening, and asa feature of 
the exercises have each one read a short item 
from some Sunday-school book or paper ; or 
possibly have all write on slips unsigned 
their answer to the question, ‘‘ How can we 
improve our school?’’ Have these read 
and discussed. Have somebody tell what 
he saw at a good school he has visited. Two 
things must be done: 1. Create an ex- 
pressed desire for a better state of things. 2. 
Lead the superintendent to see that you are 
determined to go forward, so that he will either 
fall in line or step aside for some one else. 
If you can give your present superintendent 
a place of honor that will hold his interest 





any event do your duty to.the school. 
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“Turn on the 
light.” My name, 
Macbeth, on my 
lamp-chimneys 
means that I am 
willing to be 
judged by them. 
- They’re the best 
lamp-chimneys 
made and they 
do not break from 
heat. 
They are sold by the best grocers. 
My book insures your getting the 
wight chimney for your lamp. And 
it gives general suggestions about 
the care of lamps. It is free. Send 
name and address to 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 


Devotional Studies 
in the International 


Sunday-School 
Lessons 


Appear each month in the 


Record of Christian Work 
East Northfiej4, Massachusetts 
Serid for a free sample copy 


COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


HALLOWED exer 














NEW and OLD 
By |. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1,000 CHURCHES USING IT 
256 Pages, 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25 per 100, not 35 cents per copy by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inguirers.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Sunday School Voices 


**A music book that’s different.” A 
returnable sample copy mailed on re- 
west. Name your Sunday School. 
today, Hope Pub. Co., Chicago. 


$5.00 CORA NAME. We bere sect or ewery 


tron we give the first informant Vive Dollars. 
Chautauqua Tours, Dept. F., Appleton, Wis. 














CAREFUL reader of The Sun- 
day School Times, a woman 

who keeps house, teaches in the 
Sunday-school, plays the piano in 
the prayer-meeting, and does any 
amount of work for a county Sun- 
day-school association, said recent- 
ly to the publisher, ‘‘ | always read 
the advertisements first.’’ She ex- 
plained that she read them as news, 
to find out what is going on, what 
is new, available, useful,—to meet 
one’s needs. This is the real mes- 
sage of a worthy advertisement,— 
to tell you, as a neighbor might, of 
something that can rightly meet a 





|need of yours. You will find it 


worth while to ACT on the sugges- 


ad : , : 
and co-operation, so much the better; but in ; tions of the advertisers in these 


| pages. 

















THE MAYOR of 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles around. 
_ The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and tow : 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


nen ee must ae the a Ae 
e ite mportant e 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 


small exertion, at small e 
by small the better.. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live'in. 











Cincinnatt tron Fence Co 
2. WPEiEp. 


























ALCOHOL 
Gas Stoves 


The Alcolite Wichk-Feed Burner burns 


* a Leohoal 
cd 


ANNING-BOWMAN AI- 

cohol Gas Stoves can be 

used interchangeably with 
Chafing Dish or Coffee Pot Style 
Percolator and, in addition, will 
take any cooking utensil and 
c>ok as complete a meal as can 
be done on a kitchen range. 
These stoves are supplied with 
Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes or may be bought sepa- 
rately. 

All dealers have them and the 
Manning-Bowman Quality Coffee 
Percolators, Chafing 
Dishes, ‘ Eclipse’ 
Bread Mix- 
er, tc. ’ 

Write for free 
Book of Recipes -' 
and atalog 




















No. 84 Stove 
used with 
No. 345 

Chafing Dish. 


The Young People’s 
_Prayer-Meeting... 
By wee E. bias 
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Seniies. Ape i 17, 1910. 
Good cheer in dark days, er 
20-36). 





"Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Consoling love (Isa. 61 : 1-7). 
‘TUES.—God wa ae (Exod. 7-9). 
‘WED.2Comfort ye: (Isa. 40 : nt $b 
Tey troubled hearts (John aeit 
I-13 
FRIi.—The tempest-tossed (Isa. =I 
Sat.—Victors day (Rev. 7: Soar). 7) 











" Quote verses that have cmaeres you. 
How should we meet sorrow ? 
, Study Christ's words, ‘‘ my joy, my peace.”’ 


OOD cheer isaduty. Good cueeris the 
outward demeanor, It is the face with 
which we meet the world. No matter 

what happens we are togreet the world with 
peace and asmile. Our sorrows and burdens 
are to be cared for within. Outwardly they 
must not be allowed to show. It is not hypoc- 
risy to keep them to ourselves any more than 
it is hypocrisy to cover,our.-skin with clothes. 
The least objectionable engines are those 
which consume their own smoke. That is 
what we are meant todo. We must face the 
world with good cheer. 


% 


And however , hard it is, happiness is a 
duty. Happiness is the inward disposition. 
It is the mood of the soul within. It is the 
spirit of contentment and peace no matter 
what may come. Is God not over all? 
Has he not planned that all things shall work 
together for good to those who love him? 
Do we not.love him? There. must be sun- 
shine in our souls. .The good cheer weshow 
the world ought also to be the good cheer of 
our hearts within. But you say, “‘We are 

cheerful 


Hhungry, how-caa-we be ???--.Well, 
h| Weare riot starved yet. Or you say, ‘* But 
‘one.we loved has been taken away.’’ Well, 


who took her? Is she léss happy where she 
has gone or more? ,Or you say, ‘*One I 
loved lias fallen low and I cannot. be :glad."’ 
Ah, that is the mystery. How, indeed; can 
you be glad? But even then, sad as the 
heart must be within, the face must still be 
the face of good cheer, 


Real good cheer is not related closely to 
indolence. It belongs with work. It is 
cheeriest as the greeting of one toiler to 
another rejoicing in his toil, As Brown- 
ing Says: 

** So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and 
hand 
From thy hand, and thy heart and thy 
brave cheer." 


Good cheer is worth most when it costs most, 
when it is as light in darkness, Then we 
prize it most, And that man is a blessing 
who, when storms grow worst and others 
get more troubled, deepens his own calm, 
smiling the more serenely, and laughs them 
out of their fears. There are such men. 
And there are many such mothers, They 
have a way of radiating rest. . The fiercer 
the blasts the more serenely they sit in the 
center and the more placidly they draw 
restful hands over all chreworn faces while 
they whisper peace, 


Good cheer is a good business asset. ‘I 
can’t stand that girl,’’ said an employer of one 
of his employees. ‘‘ «She throws a gloom 
aver the whole office.’ ‘* That man is worth 
his weight in gold,”” another. says, . ‘‘He 
jollies the office over any difficulty dat comes 
up. No one canstay blue with him around. 
His good cheer and courage can’t be 
resisted,’’ 

« 


And good cheer is within the reach ofeach 
of us. No one can deprive us of it or the 
joy of it. No circumstance can take it from 
us. We have a loving Father in heaven. 
We are doing his work. Ie. will care. for 
us and we cannot fail.. Let us be glad and 














each day. more giad. 








We have speeded up our ships 
and railways; we have made rapid 
transit more and more rapid; we 
have developed a mile a minute in 
the air and much faster in an 
automobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is quick- 
est of all. It is instantaneous. No 
weeks or days or minutes wasted 
in waiting for somebody to go and 
come; no waiting for an. answer. 






In almost every field of work 
men are accomplishing more in 
less time with the Bell Telephone 
than they could without it. They 
can talk with more people, near 
and far; they can keep the run of 
more details ; they can buy or sell 
more goods; and to better advan- 
tage; they can be active in more 
affairs, 


The Bell Telephone has placed 
a new and higher value upon the 


It is the most effective agency: ov minute — for. everybody: ; dt has 


for making minutes’ more’ 
‘more efficient.” 






One System,and . niversal Serviee. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes — it 
accomplishes business results which would be 


absolutely impossible without it. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


Heb. if : 1-2 
Now faith is the substance of things hoped | 
fo 


KING JAMES VERSION 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 


r, @ conviction of things not seen. 


THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 


AMERICAN STANDARD 
Now faith is assurance of things hoped 


Edited by the 
American Revision 
Committee 





inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


et. far and away the best translation that 
com had.’’—Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 






Be sure and ask your owl Sor the American Standard, or writt for free booklet to 
Prices, THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 
Sc to $40 Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible publishers for over Fifty Years 








DOLLARS AND MILLINERY GO HAND IN HAND 


from six to eight weeks. - 


with working 
} aad daily wor 





$$ 


$$ 





You can make and trim your own hats—thns Saye money. You can make and 
trim hats for others—thus make money, 
It is the best paying business for ladies to-day. 
pare you to make your own hats, to hold a salaried position, or to open a store 
of your own (retail stores pay trom $20 to $ 
own home, no matter where you are locate 
odels,, we can positively teach you without interfering with 

Terms moderate. a 
Send: to-day for terms and full iaformation. 


laternational Millinery Syndicate | and School a 


‘ou can ‘become an expert milliner in 
We pre- 


Per week). ‘Taug ht right in your 
By ‘our Correspondence Course, 


be paid in small installments if pre- 


Millinery, vanes 0, Buftalo, N ¥. 








Send Ten Cents 


for Sanders’ booklet on Matthew, containing teaching 
hints ahd a list of important books forteachers and 
students. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Phila., Pa. 











